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C O . 4 in || DIRECTORY. |St. Louis Law School. CT LOU IS F Al R 
24 as LEADINC SCHOOLS. AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON . 
LLEN’S ACADEMY reopens September ST. LOUIS, MO. COMMENCES 
AND . 4, 2 and guarantees that ite pupils shal 1 learn. FACULTY: 
‘ood day’s work is exnected every day, an 
‘ ; M ! Ech is insisted on. Twelve experi-| Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and M onday, Oct. J 
ul | ns ng 00 s 1 some prof * qo he i . Good he wong Chancellor of the University. ’ 3 
aces near the school. imited number o . 
boys received into fhe famil of the president, a eee —_ LECTURERS: AND CLOSES 
ra Allen President, N ich-| Henry Hitchcock 4 D., Professor of 
aaa igan av., Chicago. : 9-9-10 Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De-| Saturday, October 7, 1876. 


Full Line Fine and Medium 
FALL AND WINTER 


COODSs! 


Men’s Youth’s and Boys’. 
EVERYTHING DESIRABLE. 


CURTIS & CO., 
ONE PRICE. 
Fifth and Locust, Singer Building. 





HENRY A. RILEY, 
Attorney aud Counsellor at Law, 


No. 21 Park Row, New York City. 


xP Collections oats and titles —ee in all 
paris of the Eeast 10-4 


$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male a yee in their locality. 
Terms and OUTF FREE. Address 
VICKERY & Co. apaaee Maine. 9-6 10-7 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series: 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
SINE S vvsies ac¥Uedee Pe Veaces SN rec sceedesces 50 
5A. Jum 105 snp soenadeved ten bet acsdces 50 
Common School Edition........ okdte eee BL 5D 
Counting House Edition..................... 3 00 
a ee ae: Oe 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the fite books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBI ~_—sOPPubiisher, 


9-9c 209 N. Fourth e*., .° °“-uis, Mo. 
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EF Sy mei COLLEGE, a Bien sig, college 
for guns men. A. L.C hapin, President, 
Beloit 9-9-10 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. Open to bothsexes. J. W. Strong, 
D.D., President. 9-9-10 


OTTAGE SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Pottstown, Montgomery county, Pa. 
The twenty-seventh annual session Will open on 
Thursday, September 14, 1876. A home school, 
strictly limited in number. Situated on Phila- 
delpbia and Reading Railroad, fort ¥ 4 miles trom 
Philadelphia. First-class ‘buil ings; large 
grounds; beautiful and healthy location, and all 
— appliances. For catalogues apply to 
Geo. G. Butler, A. M., Principal.: 9-9-10 


G REENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE, 
J Alabama, affords equal if not superior ad- 
vantages to any institution in the South, at less 
pe he a perannum. {Opens lst of October. 














RVING MILITARY ACADEMY, Lake 

View, (near Chicago) opens September 6, ‘or 
boys only—I0 acres play grounds—four resident 
rofessors. Send for catalogue. Address Dr. 
ouis C Starkel (patron) Belleville, Lls., or 
the Academy, Lake View, Ills. Capt. = ee 
Hill, Commandant. 


ISS ANNA C. RRACKETT and Miss 

Ilda M. Eliot, 9 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, will reopen their Home and Day 
School fer girls, on Tuesday, October 3. Cir- 
culars sent on application. 9-9-10 








APLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Established 163. A _ thorough 
graduate course. ‘The finest location en the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof 
D.S. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-4 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








> @ 
he, P 5 . 
“* ~“Sagton University, St. Louis. 
Courses or Stupy: 
ev" = to degree of Civil Engineer. 
alas: a * Mechanical Eng’r. 
it.. , vs ons Chemist. 
3 a) be es Eng’ r of Mines. 
cy, 66. aS Architect. 
Vi. ee. oe Buch’ of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





S next UNIVERSITY, at lowa City. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, Se 
13. Examinatiens for admission to t 
ceedennical and Civil Engineering courses will 
be held on Tuesday, september 12. For com- 
plete information concerning the several depart- 
ments, send for catalogues, or apply in person 


artment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as applied to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
~—. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Georns A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. "and Evi. , Corps. and Domes- 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 11, 1876. 


TUITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 
There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges. « 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars address 
ART, Dean of Law Facult 
8-2¢ 23 N. Third street, St. Louis, i. 








To Teachers and Students. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Educational Catalogue 
contains works on Art, Astronomy, Botany, El- 
ocution, Geography (General, Physical and His- 
torical), Geometry, German, History (English, 
American and General), Literature, Mechanics, 
Mathematics, Mental Science, Naval Science, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, &c. 

Special attention is invited to their German 
Classics for American Students, to their very 
complete series of Atlasses, Sckvol and College, 
to the Elementary and Advaneed Science Serie , 
and to the new volumes of Pres’t Bascom and 
Prof. Day on Mentaland Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. 0-10 ol 


JOEL SWOPE, 
ONE PRIGE SHOE HOUSE. 


311 North Fourth Street, 
(Opposite the Everett House). 








y7The best fitting and finest quality of goods 
in the city.-eG 9-10 


PRINTIN Well Done at Low 


y 
R. BARNS, 215 Pines Street. 
Fipe Boek ink Pamphlet Work a Specialty. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 4™onc tHe 


e | eyed into the AGENTS 
a hk Parye. pane apr 
Senne New faces = dist eulars a 


Bryant Brand & Oo. Mt. Lens, Moor New Orleans 














4 
FURNISHED FR FREE. ~ MANVAL;- 


y 
or by mail to Geo. Thacher, Preaident. P5910 


Grounds contain 83 acres, conveniently acces- 
sible. Reduced Railread and Steamboat fare. 


rremiums, $50,000. 


No Entry Fee Charged. 


The Grandest Annual Exposition in 
the World. 


Numberless New Attractions. 
New Buildings; 
OPENING OF ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


Grand display of Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chinery in Motion, Mechanical Productions, 
Produce, Texture Fabrics, Cotton, Minerals, 
Flowers, Works of Art, Horses, Cattle, and 
other domestic animals. 

All communieations addressed to the Secretary 
will receive prompt attention. 

JULIUS S. WALSH, 
President. 


G. O. KALB, Secretary. 9-9-10 


Now Ready for Distribution. 


Our wholesale catal-gue of Evergreens, De- 
ciduous Tr es, Fruit Trees, Flowers and Shrubs. 
Our stock is strictly first class, and in price far 
below any competition, 

The THW ACK Raspberry, the best raspberry 
in cultivation; originated in Missouri. Strong 
plants by mail, post paid, at 50 cents each; $3 
per dozen. 

Address for catalogue, 

LAWRENCE’S NURSERY CO 
9-10-i1 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


LUID LIGHTNING! inst 


wnd infallible cure for Neuralgia, 
Lanna Nervous und sick 
he, Crick inthe Neck, Crick 
in the Side, Crick inthe Back, Pleu- 
risy, and any Nervous Pain 
In Congestive Chills it gives certain and al- 
most instant relief, when numerous highly laud- 
ed medicines fail. 
Sold by all first-class druggists and dealers in 
medicines, at 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 
If yeur druggist does not keep it, we will 
s¢nd by mail on receipt of p'ice 
Reliable men and “omen wanted to canvass 
aud sell everywhere. Address Cram & Melcher, 
115 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 
Sold in St. Louis by Meyer Bro., & . , and 
Richardson & Co. 011 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
- de , for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, houses, 
dlarma: Tower Clocks, ete, Pully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tilt, 102 & 104 EB. Second St.,Cin. 





9-8 10-4 








8 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 











LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Eciectic EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. VUescriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Shelidun’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 

Or, M. Babcock, Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, and receive the same degrees. 

Total expenses, including tuition, board washing, use of books, &c., $350a year. No extra charges 
~ For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of study, &., address 


EDWARD. H. MACILL, President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 


s@r-SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. 


The finest lineof REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 


COMPRISING 


Five Hundred Varieties. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred for Sunday Schools, the 
poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. Address 


E. F. HOBART & CO., Publishers. 


615 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


9-10 12 





9-9-11 





Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-¢ 





D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

Ss. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 9-12 407 N. Fourth street, St. Leuis. 





Miswnri Site Noma Scho! 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Tenth Year opens Sept. 11, 1876. 


Advantages Claimed. 


1. A full course of study. The Normal is aim- 
ed to be as complete in all its appointments as 
the best colleges. 

2. Thorough professional training, fitting 
teachers for positions in schools of every grade. 

3. A superior class of students; most are de- 

endent on their own exertions, and hence put 
orth their utmost energies. 

4. Pleasant homes and cheap boarding, cost- 
ing from $3 to $3 5v per week. 

5. Free tuition. Incidental fee only $3 per 
term. eae 3 

6. Eighty daily recitations, affording classes 
to accommodate teachers and students of every 
degree of advancement. 

or a catalogue containing full particulars ad- 
dress postal card to Pres’t J. BALDWIN. 
9-6 9-7 


The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 


McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 


ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


pee” Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.-@3& 
WILSON, HINELE & CO. 


Cincinnati : : New York. 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 





Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. [Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Szconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the ‘surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 


m off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


aU 





Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 

xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
— since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 

oard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and making 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in i that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come oe , crack orscale off. 1 ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have bs et 
. A Dae 


It will last Ten Years. 


Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. 
if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on a 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular of Black- 
Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. if North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 
THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 
A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardse- Verplanck 
and Hudson. " 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest 
English Poet. The — 18 the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty 
and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome [lustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 
work will be sold only by subscription. Address 


CHAS. H. DAVIS, & CO., 
Philadelphia. 











Agents Wanted. 


9-5 10-4 


r 


Samples worth 
nson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


to er day at home. 
5 $2 0 bi tree. Sti 
37-lam-12t 
8 | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9-4c TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 








USE THE BEST HISTORIES IN 
YOUR SCHOOL. 


Ours are so acknowledged by all 
“Live Teachers.” Send for Spec- 
imen Copies at half price. 


Histories of the United States 


By J. 8S. BLACKBURN, Principal Alex- 
andria High School, Va., and 


W. N. McDONALD, Principai Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


The “Grammar School” or Primary 
History. Onevol. 12mo. Cloth. 24I pp., 
with maps and illustrations, $1 25. 


The ‘“‘New School’ History. One vol. 
12mo. Cloth. 523 pp., with maps and illus- 
trations, $1 50. 


3} Both handsomely and substantially bound. 


Leading Features of the Works. 

1. The style of narrative combines brevity and 
perspicuity. It interests the student. 

2. The arrangement is new and attractive; be- 
ing divided into sections; sections into para- 
graphs, and paragraphs are given appropriate 
topical headings. The sections are followed by 
the usual questions for review. 

3. It records facts and withholds opinions. It 
tells the truth and fosters no bitterness. 

4. It avoids the monotony of numerous and 
tedious details. It strikes to the pith of things 
and is fresh. 

5. The maps represent sections of the United 
States and Mexico, on which are accurately lo- 
cated all the battles that have been fonght since 
the settlement of the country. 

It has been adopted in the Public Schools of 
Kentucky, Maryland and Virginia, and very 
many of the finest private schools and acade- 
mies in Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas. and is rapidly meeting favor in all 
directions. 


werIf you decide to introduce it into your 
School, we will make you a very special discount 
in price, upon the first supply. 


WM. J.C. DULANY & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, 


and Stationers, 
332 West Baitimore Street, 


9-9-10 BALTIMORE. 
CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS 
=mAIIE ROAD. 





Shortest All-rail Route [Between St. 
Louis and all‘Points South. 





The Only All-rail Line Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 


~The only line running Buck’s* Patent Re- 
clining Chair Cars South ot St. Lows. These 
seats free to all first-class passengers. 


XFNo pains or expense has’ been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 





J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
J.1. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 


9-3-12 
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THE THREE HORSEMEN, 





[From the German of Uhland]. 





EMILE LILIAN WHITING. 


Three horsemen halted the inn before, 
Three horsemen entered the oaken door, 
And loudly called for the welcome cheer 
That was wont to greet the traveler here. 


‘Good woman,’’ they cried as the hostess 
came, 

A buxom, rosy, portly old dame— 

**Good woman, how is your wine and beer? 

And how is your little daughter dear ?’’ 


**My house is ever supplied with cheer, 
But my daughter lieth upon her bier.’’ 


A shadow over the hersemen tell, 

Each wrapped in thoughts he ceuld never tell; 
And silently one by one they crept 

To the darkened room where the maiden slept. 


The golden hair was rippling low 

Over a forehead pure as snow, 

And the little hands were idly pressed, 

Clasping a cross to the pulseless breast. 

**T loved thee erethedeath-chilllay | 

On thee, sweet child,’’ and one turned away. 

**T would have loved thee,’’ the second said, 

Hadst thou learned to Jove me, and lived to 
wed.’’ 

**T loved thee ever, I love thee now,’’ 

The last one cried as he kissed her brow. 

**In the heaven to come our souls shall wed. 

I have loved thee living, I love thee dead.’’ 


Then silently out from the oaken door, 
Three horsemen passed to return no more. 
tlle acica dl tie ait 
To be truly great, it is necessary to 
be truly good and benevolent, for all 
other distinctions the clods of the 
valley will cover, and the greedy 























Mis) Sp) MEMORIA osu ncnnusrebicencs dnp eves EpirTor. 
ST. LOUIS, OCTOBER, 1876. 
TERMS: 

Perannum, in AVANCE. ........ccccccccscces $1 60 
Ms 500s GcRoinsdedesdevscdestecdees 15 


Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








Don’ be discouraged; don’t scold; 
don’t find fault ; contrast the present 
with the past, and you see at once 
that public sentiment is ripening up 
to demand good schools and good 
teachers for the masses. 
Ignorance costs. 
“Tf [had only known this or that, 
it would not have cost me half as 
much”—this you hear everywhere, 
every day. 

It is ignorance, or want of knowl- 
edge, that costs. 
If people know—then they can do. 
It is the place of our teachers to show 
the pupils and the people how to ac- 
quire knowledge, and so avoid cost of 
money and time. Show how to do, 
but don’t find fault. 








TExAS, too, is wheeling into line. 
Their State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Bryan opens on Mon- 
day with a splendid faculty. 

President Thomas C. Gathright and 
his able corps of instructors will 
leave nothing undone to insure suc- 
cess. They need pupils—ought to 
have every building full to overflow- 
ing, of the talented young men of 
Texas. 

Public and private schools are 
needed all over the State, in order to 
furnish students for this college. 

We must educate from the founda- 
tion up, in order that the superstruc- 
ture may stand complete. 








Ir our teachers could get a library 
started in every school district, and 
get the people to come to the school 
house one evening in a week to hear 





worms destroy. 





tions, they would accomplish a great 
thing for themselves, and for the 
school district where they teach. 








Tuis foolish excitement over poli- 
tics will soon be over, and then you 
can get the attention of the people to 
home interests and home culture. 
“Scribner’s,” the ‘Atlantic,’ the 
“Galaxy,” “St. Nicholas,” ‘Wide- 
Awake,” “Appleton’s Journal,” the 
“Popular Science Monthly,’ and the 
“Living Age,” are all valuable mag- 
azines, which ought to be read. 








Ir you get up an exhibition and 
charge ten cents, in order to raise 
some money to buy a dictionary, or 
a globe, or aset of outline maps, you 
will find that it will interest both the 
parents and the children, but be sure 
and confine your programme to about 
twelve pieces—not over that, and if 
all your good performers don’t get a 
chance, get up another exhibition, 
and still another, and yet another; 
but have them short. Most of the 
programmes are so long that they 
kill out the interest. Keep them 
short, and repeat often. 








— The Iowa State University 
opens with over 300 students; the 
Missouri State University with 211; 
the Kirksville, Mo., State Normal 
School with 312; the Warrensburg, 
Mo., State Normal School with 276. 








THE Winona Republican says of 
Prof. Phelps, that he ‘‘has been for 
twelve years connected with the Nor- 
mal School in this city. He superin- 
tended the erection of the building, 
and made that, as well as the system 
of instruction pursued in it, a model 
to be copied by older States. The 
absence of such a man, with his ac- 
tive, tireless energy, and his enthusi- 
astic devotion to his chosen life-work, 
cannot fail to be felt throughout the 
entire State, and in Winona especial- 
ly, he will be missed as a public spir- 
ited citizen who has always taken a 
lively and intelligent interest in ev- 
ery public enterprise. We congratu- 


late the people of our sister State 
generally, and the citizens of White- 


water in particular, upon neving 
secured the services of so thoroug 
an educator and so estimable a man. 


Ex-CHANCELLOR WINCHELL, of 
Syracuse, maintains that not only 
primary schools, but normal schools 
and universities must be embraced 
in any complete system of public edu- 
cation. The inseparable connection 
of the three he affirms in the follow- 
ing proposition: “The State needs 
universal primary education to make 
voters ; it needs secondary education 
to make teachers of voters; it de- 
mands university education to quali- 
fy the instructors of the teachers of 
the voters, and to develop the ideas 
at the basis of social progress.” 








THE teachers of Knox county had 
a splendid institute at Powell’s Sta- 
tion last month. Supt. H. M. Brother 
was chairman. We congratulate our 
friends on their splendid success. We 
notice Profs. M. C. Butler and W. H. 
Perkins took active part and render- 
ed efficient service. We are glad to 
see these noble workers in the field, 
and hope others will call upon them. 








—President J. W. Terrell, late of 
Mt. Pleasant College, Huntsville, Mo., 
is now located at Winchester, Tenn., 
and is doing a grand work as County 
Superintendent. Mrs. Terrell has 
been elected Principal of the Primary 
Department of Mary Sharp College. 
President Terrell proved himself one 
of the ablest and most successful ed- 
ucators Missouri has ever had. He 
has the best wishes of all our educa- 
tors in his new field of labor. 








Our school system will never suc- 
ceed as long as the county courts ex- 
ercise a controlling influence in the 
matter. The school law, without the 
co-operation of the counties, is al- 
most powerless. The State has fail- 
ed to levy a sufficient tax to carry on 
the schools. In many cases the coun- 
ty depends upon the State, and the 
State depends upon the county, and 
the result is nothing is done. We 
need a better school system. 








Tue Peabody fund tor Southern 
education afforded for that purpose 
$91,150, last year, above expenses of 
management and will afford over 
$100,000 this year. Over 1,000,000 
children. are attending schools sup- 








some good reading and good recita- 


Our loss is their gain. 


ported in part by the fund. 
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THE BROAD GAUGE. 


BY PROF. L. W. HART. 


HE National Educational Asso- 
ciation held its annual session 
this year at Baltimore. One of the 
most important, (perhaps by far the 
most important), of the topics dis- 
cussed or papers presented was this: 
“A CouRSE OF STUDY FROM PRIMA- 
RY ScHooL To UNIVERSITY.” It 
Was assigned to a committee when 
the National Educational Association 
met in Detroit. The chairman of the 
committee was William T. Harris, 
well known, and thoroughly compe- 
tent. Mr. Harris’ Report in print 
lies before us. We have read and re- 
read it; have dwelt on separate pas- 
sages in fuller consideration and 
analysis, and formed our deliberate 
conclusions as to its general merit 
and its special bearings as a working 
model for educators to study and em- 
ploy. It is excellent, and needs no 
discount on any essential feature. It 
will not please rabid utilitarians. It 
may displease, may even enrage nar- 
row-minuded bigots, wedded to exclu- 
sive and one-sided schemes of educa- 
tion. It will probably inflame to 
red-hot fury some blazing zealots, 
who have a pet hobby to drive madly, 
some Nebuchadnezzars with a brazen 
image for all worshippers and a fiery 
furnace for all heritics. It will nev- 
ertheless, meet the views of the im- 
mense majority, viz.: of all candid, 
all thoroughly considerate, all prop- 
erly informed, friends of symmetri- 
cal education. It will command the 
cordial and enthusiastic endorsement 
of all thinkers whose patriotism is as 
broad as the demands of the rising 
generatious in future ages. It can 
not fail to suit the true economists 
who want to make every dollar pay 
and stay, i. e., pay one hundred per 
cent. when it is laid out, and stay as 
a permanent investment, in after 
years, wherever this can be expected 
Let us justify and sustain this high 
estimate of the views which this re- 
port embodies. 

el. The views are sufficiently radi- 
cal. The “real collisions shown to 
exist between the views held by the 
ex pounders of the various educational 
systems established in this country” 
must be adequately met and harmon- 
ized. These collisions have been 
often fatal. The collisions of railroad 
trains or of ocean steamers are not 
more fatal to property aud life than 
the clashings of educator’s views and 
systems are a death-blow to the high- 
est interests of education, and to the 
best uses of educational funds. The 
dreadful losses of money, the mourn- 
ful waste of talents and attainments 
from such collisions heretofore are 
too sad a topic to present or to ex- 
pand here, even were it strictly to 
the point. 

2. The views are sufficiently con- 
servative, defending or conserving 
the great benefits of modern classical 
culture, with the new achievments of 
science and art as well as opening 
easy avenues for all the young to en- 
ter on the best labors of earlier gen- 


erations; yet conserving and shield-| stance. The invisible cloak of forms 


institutions and venerable usages | cause of its general or abstract nature 

with the filial love of a devoted ot-| tes becomes visible to him, and 

mirer. he acquires the ability to separate his 
Hear this, staunch conservative,| deed from his impulse by the inser- 

who dreadest the touch of the re-| tion of general motives. Reflection 

former ! | takes the place of instinct and ca- 
Hear it, reckless iconoclast, who) price.” 

breakest with fierce axe every sym-| 


bol of ancient worshippers! | “Mathematics as the science of the 

Says the report: “The civilization | general relations of time and space— 
not only of the Anglo-Saxon people, | the conditions under which the exist- 
but of the Romanic, Teutonic, Scla-| 


’ : . ence of uature is possible—has the 
vonic and Celtic peoples of Europe is | came relation to man’s physical exist- 


a Roman and Greek civilization.| ence as classic study has to his human 
Greece and Rome originated the stock | eyjture.” 

of ideas that form the basis ofourin-| Radical, you can not deny the truth 
stitutions. The Greek mind explored | ahove expressed or indicated. Con- 
the domain of theoretic and xsthetic 
culture, and science draws its catego- 
ries to-day from the Greek language ; 


* * * * * 


servative, what more could you ra- 
tionally ask ? 
The preliminary questions, 1. At 











| while art points to Greek literature 
and Greek sculpture and architecture 
for perfect models.” 

“Rome furnished the organizing 


what age should a course of study in 
school properly begin? 2. What is the 
|relative importance of elementary 
studies? 3. What prominence should 
forms of our civilization; and our| pe given to industrial branches com- 
jurisprudence and legislation still pared with those of theoretical cul- 
pronounce their edicts in Roman|ture? 4. What of public schools in 
words; and the forms of our institu-| contrast with private ones? 5. Are 


tions in which we live and move and | Latin and Greek essential to a course 
have our being as a civil community, | of study that shall give thorough dis- 
—as a State, a municipality, a corpor-|cipline to the powers of the mind? 
ation, a free citizen endowed with | or what special advantage to culture? 


rights—is Rome.” |6. What is the natural and proper or- 
“The study of Latin and Greek fur-| der of topics in the mind itself ?—are 


nishes to a European as an American | of the utmost importance. 


a far higher means of culture than | <a eaeniielin Meiaeiee cit anil 
does any modern language.” : | question, the conclusion stated, the 
: Now, to take another topic which ‘recommendation of studies, are uot 
is often debated as a standing subject | only reasonably radical yet conserva- 
— sort of Bergen-op-Zoom—(see de | tive, but are each and all comprehen- 
Quincey) between the extremely | sive. The committee, through its 
practical men and the defenders of 4| chairman, has long surveyed and 
re abstract Somers. Hear Mr. Har- comprehends the broad field. There- 
ris on the classics and mathematics | fore its methodology is to them a fa- 


ial ae : a 
as disciplinary studies, as he speaks | i ijiay scheme, and needs merely 


in the vein of unquestionable truth | 


: jadjustment to the new phases that 
and moderation. 


“Dyieciptine is th . , | the vast topic is constantly assuming 
Discipline See rasan by which| in various localities in order to its 
the will is purified from the sway of| post efficient, most economic, and 


appetite aud caprice. A child or sav-| 1 + symmetric development, just as 


age is a creature of: impulse. To be-| the skilled farmer learns to take land 
come rational, he must substitute | .. it is and to make the most of it, or 


— for caprice; moral forms for |as the veteran casuist readily solves 
impulses. 


és The training requisite x0 any new case of ethics. 
emancipate the will and to elevate it} 
from the stage of impulse to that of) 





The report blinks no difficulties, 
_— |shirks no crucial tests. It states with 
moral activity, must needs possess|_.-uracy and candor the various as- 
the following characteristics : (a) It | pects of every topic and the relative 
must occupy the pupil with what is) ; 


: if | attitudes of all parties or contestants. 

remote from the interests of his every-| po, example, as against the extrem- 

day life; self-alienation is necessary | ists, the challengers of the whole 

to ——— i | course of study, it frankly says, “Still 
7 * * 


the proper adjustment between cul- 
“The atmosphere of the classic peo-| ture-studies and practical studies 
ple of Greece and Rome furnishes the | does not seem to have been found. 
broad contrast to our every-day life | Now that education, as an element of 
which enables us to discriminate|national strength, has excited so 
sharply the motives which unite to| much attention, and become the ob- 
form our impulses. (0) Inasmuch as | ject of so frequent legislation, we are 
the civilization of those classic peo-| the more perplexed by this problem. 
ple is the embryonic form of our own,| Indeed, there are many problems 
the student of the classics has the ad-| here.” ; 
vantage of seeing the universal, or| One by one, the most intricate 
regulative, forms of his life (the laws, | problems will surely be solved, be- 
institutions, and usages which define | cause all true friends of knowledge, 
his status as a human being), in their | all advocates of its more popular dif- 
special forms and applications, He | fusion, are gradually falling into line, 
learns more readily the universal by |in one and the same great army and 





studying it at first as a typical in-|jarray. Asa sign of this, we quote 





from the report in a foot-note, lan- 


rT 


ing all the merits of time-honored | wrapped about his life—invisible be-}guagé that discloses the sentiments of 


Harvard College, as given by Presi- 
dent Eliot, viz.: “The colleges (are) 
to show by the nature of their admis- 
sion examinations that they will not 
accept the rudiments of scholarship 
as amends for deficiencies in the rudi- 
ments of education.” Prof. Eliot 
spurns “the groundless assumption 
that the discipline of mind secured 
by the preliminary classical training 
must be purchased by the sacrifice of 
some kuowledge which a well edu- 
cated young man of eighteen ought 
to possess.”’ 


“Were a good degree of proficiency 
in a well-constructed course of Eng- 
lish studies strictly enforced as a 
condition of admission into our lead- 
ing colleges, the quality of education 
received by all pupils in all schools 
directly or remotely affected by such 
action would be sensibly improved. 
Hitherto a too exclusive concern for 
preliminary training in the classics 
and mathematics has cut off the high- 
er institutions for education in this 
country from a part of that influence 
upon the lower which it is both their 
interest and their duty to exercise.” 
“A service to American educators 
which it is difficult to overestimate.” 
Well said and well done!! ‘Old Har- 
vard sees clearly acres of new know}l- 
edge, the necessities of our nation, 
the mutual relations of higher and 
lower schools. Harvard sees with 
the eyes of a queen, to whose realm 
new lands and people are flocking, 
and she proposes to reign as a wor- 
thy benefactress, the patroness of ev- 
ery good word and work. 

Eliot and Harris are co-partners 
herein, Peabody and Sears, Barnard 
and Porter, Cornell and Vassar, and 
a myriad more—The day of jubilee is 
dawning—The co-operation of all is 
increasing. ‘The tidal wave of popu- 
lar intelligence is rising steadily. 
Hail to the coming day of truth and 
light and to the restless might of en- 
lightened freemen, clearly reading 
with more than Pentecostal fervor, 
the wonderful works of their one 
Father—God. 

Next year the report is to be dis- 
cussed. We shall present’ the Course 
of Study duly, and comment on it in 
these columns. Broaden the narrow 
gauge road; clear off the rickety 
cars; broad and open let the track 
run from A B C to the graduate’s 
diploma. Select only the fitest to 
educate more highly. Let all the 
taxable property educate all the 
youthful talent ; developing the latent 
genius, the finest resources of the 
young, for the public benefit; open- 
ing wide the gates of knowledge and 
science, of literature and art—as al- 
ready is the fact in some Western 
States, so to be the fact we trust at 
no distant day in every State of the 
Union. The gratitude, the friend- 


ship, the civic virtues, the industrial 
achievmeuts, the augmented resour- 
ces of soil and mine and forest, and 
river and lake which such education 
would inspire and create—will repay 
tenfold the cost—will repay it in gross 
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amount, and will repay it in the more 
perfect security ofall capital. Happy 
alike and happy together, the benefi- 
ciaries of the best possible system of 
education skillfully administered, 
and the benefactors who, by any 
means, shall have helped to establish, 
to increase, or to perpetuate such 
priceless benefits. In such an enter- 
prise, time is more than money, and 
money is emphatically time saved. 
Invest freely, for this is the only way 
to Americanize, to civilize, and to 


fraternize. Lay the golden rail. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


V SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. / 


- BY J. BALDWIN. 


XVII. Methods of Class Management 
NTENSE common sense is the first 
qualification of the teacher. This 
ingredient seems to have been omit- 
ted in the make up of many school 
keepers. Were inattention, dullness, 
and stupidity, the ends of school 
life these would be admirable teach- 
ers. It is cheering to know that 
these stupids are everywhere giving 
place to wise, live teachers. 

In the recitation the school work 
culminates. Failure here is utter 
failure. Scholarship is indispensa- 
ble, and principles and methods must 
enter into every nerve and fibre of 
the teacher’s mental economy ; but, 
without intense common sense to 
manage, to interest, to illustrate, to 





vary, to adapt, all other qualifications’ 


will not avail. The probdlem of class 
management is of profoundest inter- 
est to the educator. For its solution 
the centuries have done much, and 
much may be learned from the mas- 
ters, from Socrates down. But with 
all the lights of the past and with all 
the helps, each one is compelled to 
work out the problem for himself. 
The teacher is an artist, not a copy- 
ist. In what follows the effort is to 
develop principles rather than rules, 
and to render the teacher the - master 
of methods rather than the slave. 
Principles of Class Management. 
I. Attention Must be Secured.— 
The interested attention of each pu- 
pil during the entire recitation is the 
first condition of success in teaching. 


You may be able to solve the hardest 


problems and write the ablest books, 


but if you have not the power to se- 
cure and hold the attention of your 


pupils, you cannot teach. 


II. Each Pupil is Responsible for 
Each Answer. — Each question or 
topic is presented to the class, and 
should be discussed silently by each 
Any one who fails to ob- 
, ject to an erroneous answer is held 
This principle 
individualizes the pupils, compels at- 
tention, fosters independent thought 
and secures accuracy. It utterly dis- 
cards all miserable routine methods, 
80 productive of inattention, listless- 


member. 


as agreeing with it. 


ness; parrot answers, and dull un- 
thinking pupils. 

III. The Pupil Must Answer in his 
Own Language.—Rarely should the 
pupil be permitted to answer in the 
language of the book or the teacher. 
From- the earliest stages the pupil 
must be trained to translate every- 
thing into his own language. Only 
thus can we be certain that the sub- 
ject is understood. This principle 
will lead to the true language culture. 
The clear outline is the basis, and 
the culture comes from constant use. 


IV. Never do for the Pupil what 
you can Manage to have him do for 
Himself.—Education is self-exertion. 
Culture comes from well-directed ef: 
fort. The best teacher does least for 
his pupils,-but manages to have them 
do most for themselves, 

V. All Assistance shonld be Given 
during Recitation.—The entire time 
of the teacher is needed to conduct 
the recitations and manage the school 
— it is better for the pupil to prepare 
the lesson unaided. In class, the 
necessary assistance can be given to 
twenty as well as to one. All need- 
ed instruction can be given during 
the recitation, leaving the teacher 
free during rests and before and after 
school to look after the higher inter- 
ests of the pupils. Few will ques- 
tion either the soundness or the im- 
portance of this principle. 

VI. Train the Pupil to be Honest, 
Independent and Thorough. — All 
pretense should be discouraged. The 
pupil should be stimulated to abso- 
lute independence both in preparing 
and reciting, and to refuse assistance 
when at all possible to achieve the 
victory for himself. None should be 
content till the subject is fully 
grasped. (Develop). 

VII. The Pupil, not the Teacher, 
Should do the Reciting.—The viola- 
tion of this principle is one of the 
most common and pernicious errors 
of the profession. Leading questions 
and such as involve the answer, hint 
words, finishing the answer when the 
pupil hesitates, repeating the answer 
after the pupil, solving all the diffi- 
culties as soon as they present them- 
selves, are a few of the ways in 
which too many teachers defraud 
their pupils. 

VIII. Manage to Reach the Pupils 
Individually During Each Recitation. 
—The certainty of being called to 
recite some portion of the lesson is a 
most effectual stimulus to prepara- 
tion. Whenever aclass becomes so 


large that this cannot be done, it 
should be divided. The skillful, en- 
ergetic teacher can manage admira- 
bly a class not exceeding thirty. 

TX. Oral and Written Exercises 
Should Occupy About Equal Time.— 





dominate. With all the advanced 
grades much written work is needed. 
The ability to give concise, clear, 
correct, and well written answers is a 
desideratum. The wise teacher uses 
the blackboards almost constantly. 
Much written work may be brought 
to the recitation on slates or paper. 
Country schools everywhere neglect 
the written work, hence the general 
inability to write a creditable letter 
or business paper. 
X. The Pupils Should be Graded 
Once Each Week. — Daily grading 
makes a marking machine out of the 
teaeher, and detracts much from the 
efficiency of the recitation. Still a 
record is necessary. Weekly the 
teacher, considering everything, esti- 
mates the success of the pupil. 
From such grades, in connection with 
amonthly examination, averages can 
be made. 
XI. System, Vigor, and Vivacity 
are Essential to Efficiency.—Only 
systematic effort produces desirable 
results. The utter want of system 
will account for the shamefully low 
products of so many schools. Then 
with the utmost vigur should be com- 
bined the life necessary to sustain a 
lively interest. 
XII, The Heart of Both Teacher 
and Pupil Must be in the Work.—The 
disregard of this principle is painfully 
vrevalent. Failure is almost certain 
when either the teacher or the pupil 
has no heart for the work. Love of 
the work is the firsi condition of suc- 
cess. 

Objects of the Recitation. 

In general, the immediate contact 
of the mind of the teacher and the 
pupils is the leading object of the re- 
citation. The development and cul- 
ture of all the powers of the soul are 
the ends sought. Attention is here 
directed to some specific objects : 

I. To Train the Pupil How to 
Study, and to Stimulate to Earnest 
Preparation.—How to study is an art 
to be learned. That mother display- 
ed true wisdom who said to the teach- 
er, ‘Train my boy to prepare the les- 
sons and I will hear himrecite them.” 
But she did not know that a properly 
conducted recitation is the best pos- 
sible means of training the pupil how 
to study, and also for stimulating him 
to prepare for the recitation. 

II. To Train to the Habit of Clear 
and Exact Thought.—The confused 
guess-work so productive of error 
must not be tolerated. Mental ten- 
sion and mental power result from 
the habit here aimed at. 

III. To Call Forth in Mental Con- 
flict all the Powers of the Yupil.— 
The discussion of the various points 
by the pupils does more to educate 
than any other means, This is a 
leading advantage of class recitation. 





With young pupils the oral must pre- 


The teacher will foster and direct 
these discussions. 

IV. To Train to the Habit of Clear, 
Concise and Connected Expression. 
—Pupils should recite by topics as 
well as discuss the lesson. Merely 
answering questions will not give this 
habit. Written answers and compo- 
sition are admirable means of culture. 

V. To Test the Extent of the Pu- 
pil’s Preparation.—There can be no 
excuse for poor lessons. Thorough 
preparation must be secured at all 
hazards. The certainty that his pre- 
paration will be thoroughly tested is 
a powerful motive to compel the pupil 
to study. 

VI. To Lead the Pupil to Apply 
the Things Learned.—Mere isolated 
facts are almost worthless, yet much 
ef thecuirent teaching gives the pu- 
pil little more. The living teacher 
and the recitation are needed to lead 
the pupil to realize that all the suns 
are one hierarchy, and to train him 
to use the knowledge acquired. 

StaTe NormMA., Kirksville. 


—~<fi> 
—_— 


SUPERVISION !—Rev. A. D. Mayo 
says: The educated people in every 
State should demand an official super- 
vision of schools, that will bring ev- 
ery teacher who handles the money 
of the Commonwealth to face a well- 
defined examination, directly or in- 
directly overlooked by a board of 
State inspectors. The same board 
should cover the State with a careful 
supervision of school work, and re- 
fuse public aid to every locality that 
shirks its duty. One of our worst 
school abuses is to levy a State school 
tax on our cities, to be distributed 
among a thousand neighborhoods, 
that go onin perfectly irresponsible 
ways, often wasting money for that 
which is not a school in any real sense. 
Supervision is the backbone of every 
system of schools, and never was a 
national system of instruction so weak 
in the spinal column as the American 
system to-day. 

The most important feature of our 
national school is its perpetual super- 
vision by the representatives of the 
whole people, and only thus can it be 
kept out of the ruts of scholastic ped- 
antry, on the highway of that broad 
culture which shapes the men and 
women the republic demands. 








SENSIBLE ADVICE.—Dr. Anderson, 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) University, 
in arecent address on college stud- 
ies, said: ‘“‘The state of our finances 
aud the disordered condition of our 
revenue system demand that special 
attention be given to economical 
questions. Every educated man 
should be so well instructed as to be 
a public teacher on these topics, so 
vital to our moral and financial well- 
being.” 





INDOLENCE is a distressing state; 
we must be doing something to be 
happy. Action is no less necessary 
than thought to the instinctive ten- 
dencies of the human frame. 
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We present this month the elevation and ground plan of a four 
room schvol building, which will serve an admirable purpose for a 
central school in many of our thriving towns and cities throughout 
the West and South. 

The central part projects boldly, to give room for a double flight 
of stairs, arranged symmetrically, and, at the same time, to serve as 
a vestibule, hall or lobby, as well on the first as on the second floor. 
Main rectangle of the house embraces on each floor two adjoining 
rooms separated by large sliding doors, which enables a joining of 
the two classes in exercises common to both. Each room will seat 
sixty-four pupils, leaving a liberal amount of space for aisles be- 
tween and around the rows of seats. Its exterior is pleasing and 
impressive, and its construction, though simple, is most complete and 
substantial. Its first floor is reached over stone steps four feet above 
the ground line. The height of stories in the clear is fifteen feet. 
The masonry, from ground to height of first floor, is faced with rus- 
ticated rangework. The walls are of the best brickwork, and respec- 
tively two bricks and one and one-half brick thick in first and second 
stories. Roof is slated, and a thorough system of ventilation as 
well as drainage of the premises is provided for. 

Cost of building, inciuding fences, desks and seats, and Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slating surface for Blackboards, on the walls, four feet wide, 
in all the rooms, will be about $10,000. 


The building was designed by F. W. Raeder, Esq., who was for 
some years the architect of the Board of St. Louis Public Schools. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat.” 


tion. Prices range from $3 to 


PLANS FOR A CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDING, 


5 2 








$5. 





School Desk. Back Seat to start the rows 
with. 


These “Combination Desks and 
Seats” are used in most of the 
schools in St. Louis (See page 183 of 
Supt. Harris’ last report), and seem 
to answer a very good purpose. 
They are not as convenient nor as 





Desk and Seat” are made, to suit | 
pupils of all ages. 

Size 1, Double, High School, seat- | 
ing two persons from 15 to 20 years | 
of age. 

Size 2, Double, Grammar School, 
seating two persons from 12 to 16 
years of age. 


Size 3, Double, First Intermediate 
School, seating two persons from 10 
to 12 years of age. 


Size 4, Double, Second Itermedi-| 


| flanges. 


GROUND PLAN. 


comfortable as the “Gothic Curved , ate School, seating two persons from 
Folding-slat Seat,” but they are|8 to 11 years of age. 
cheaper, and give general satisfac- | 


Size 5, Double, Primary School, 


_seating two persons from 5 to 9 years 
Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination) of age. 


Back or starting seats to corres- 
pond with any size desk. 


These desks are the plainest and 


|cheapest in price of any manufac- 
| tured. 


Seats range in height from 11 
to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous 
They are better propor- 


| tioned and braced, neater, and more 
graceful in design than any other 


combination seat made. Teachers 
and school officers ean easily calcu- 





late the’sizes of desks needed by the 
average number of pupils between 5: 
and 20 years of age. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS CORRECTED. 
ARCHBISHOP PURCELL’S DECLARA- 
TION ON THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH TOWARD THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
OR years the attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward the 
public schools has been either know- 
ingly or iguorantly misrepresented. 
By the press and in the forum, in the 
halls of legislation and in the pulpits 
of Protestantisin, the Catholic church 
has been falsely and foully accused of 
designing the destruction of the com- 
mon school system. With the faint 
hope of making our voice heard 
above the loud din of slander which 
meets us on every side when the 
school question is discussed, we beg 
leave to state categorically the posi- 
tion of the Catholic church in rela- 
tion to the common schools: 





DECLARATION TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Enemies of the Catholic church as- 
sert that the bishops and clergy of 
that church are hostile to the public 
schools of the country, and are 
leagued together to destroy them. 
Americans, read our declaration, and 
learn our true sentiments: 

1. The Catholic bishops and clergy 
have no intention whatever to inter- 
fere with your public school system. 
Build as many schools as you wish; 
we will never say a word against it, 
and we will leave to yourselves the 
care of your own children. 

2. You wish your schools to be free 
from all religious influence ; in other 
words, you wish them not to be sec- 
tional or sectarian in any sense. The 
Episcopate of the Cathohe church 
says in this regard: Do with your 
children as you please. 

3. We Catholics, on the other hand, 
are under the conviction that children 
are sent to school not only to be form- 
ed into citizens, but also, and espe- 
cially, to be educated into good men 
and good Christians, and our church 
believes, in all earnest, with Guizot, 
the celebrated Protestant statesman 
of France, that education can by no 
means be separated from religious in- 
fluence. Therefore, while leaving 
your schools and their management 
peacefully in your own hands, we 
claim the right of having schools of 
our own, from which religion shall 
not be excluded, but be allowed to 
exercise its salutary influence on our 
youth. 

4, We claim the right on the plea 
that we are areligious body in this 
free country, whose constitution most 
solemnly guarantees the free exercise 
of religious belief to all its citizens, 
and the fullest personal freedom in 
regard to the dictates of conscience. 
Now there is not a more essential or 
amore precious liberty than that of 
parents to educate their children in 
the manner which they think will 
make them happy for time and for 
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eternity. Therefore, the Catholic 
people, with logical sequence, claim 
the protection of the government so 
as not to be molested in their schools. 

5. We say protection. No doubt 
justice and equality would entitle the 
Catholic people of this country to ex- 
emption from taxation for the sup- 
port of other schools, or to a share of 
the public school fund in proportion 
to the number of pupils in their 
schools. But even this claim we are 
disposed to waive in your favor. 

6. You can have no reason to fear 
the effect of our system on the com- 
monwealth, because experience has 
proved that the students of our col- 
leges, academies and schools, are as 
good and as useful citizens as those 
who come out of your institutions. 
And in every other branch of human 
action you admit the principle of 
competition, and believe in its bene- 
ficial influence, why should you ex- 
clude it from education, and deprive 
yourselves of the benefit which emu- 
lation would produce ? 

7. We fear that, notwithstanding 
this sincere, precise and solemn dec- 
laration, there will yet be found fa- 
natical men and political speakers 
who will endeavor to excite their 
hearers by asserting the imaginary 
opposition of the Catholic clergy to 
the public schools of the country. It 
is one of the misfortunes of this world 
that it can not gét rid of men who, 
like Don Quixote, are perpetually 
fighting against windmills, under the 
plea of imminent dangers to their 
fellow men. Such men do not wish 
to know the truth, and, though we 
repeat it a thousand times that we do 
not oppose their schools any more 
than we adore images, or trust more 
in the Blessed Virgin than in the mer- 
its of Christ, they will a thousand 
times renew the chatge and swear 
that we do. We do not expect to si- 
lence such men; but we appeal to all 
fair-minded citizens not to be led 
astray by the bigoted or ignorant 
ranting of men who would bind them 
to their own political ends. 

We ask no favor or privilege. All 
we ask is to be let alone in following 
the dictates of our own conscience, 
and you can not refuse this without 
undermining the constitution and pre- 
paring the way for the loss of the 
same freedom for yourselves. 

Americans, we are willing to rally 
with you under the flag and constitu- 
tion, and maintain them with our 
blood, as we have done heretofore. 
But we can not help fearing that both 
are in peril while a large number of 
our fellow citizens, in and out of of- 
fice, allow themselves to be influenced 
by fanatical or self-interested poli- 
ticians, or by infidel and revolution- 
ary foreigners, who come to us with 
the proud pretense of teaching us 
what republican governmentis, about 
which they know nothing themselves. 
All we ask is that you will not go to 
such mento learn what we aim at, 
what are our sentiments. Give us a 
fair hearing, and receive this decla- 
ration as the sincere expression of our 
true principles, which we make before 


God and men, actuated by no other 
motive than our desire for the wel- 
fare and progress and perpetuity of 
eur country, such as the fathers of 
76 made it, and intended that it 
should remain. Your sincere friend 
and lover of the American Republic, 
JouHN B. PuRcELL, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 





THE TEACHER’S INNER LIFE. 


BY EMILIE LILIAN WHITING. 


$47TXO reach the port of heaven,” 

says an eminent writer, “ we 
must sail sometimes with the wind 
and sometimes against it, but we 
must sail and not drift, or lie at an- 
chor,” and if in any work a resolute, 
earnest purpose, unmoved by adverse 
winds or storms, is required, it is es- 
pecially needful in our work of edu- 
ucating. Teaching is a work so def- 
inite and practical, yet with results 
so far-reaching into the infinite fu- 
ture, that it should never be ap- 
proached but with that positive good 
will an earnest purpose ever inspires. 
The teacher, of all others, must sail, 
and not aimlessly drift on the cur- 
rent of existence. He cannot lie at 
anchor,—if not pressing eagerly for- 
ward day by day, so surely will he 
fall behind. 

Yet it is not of intellectual culture 
alone I would now speak—there is an 
advancement yet higher and more 
noble. Every act and thought of 
our lives may, as some one has beau- 
tifully said, “touch some chord that 
vibrates in eternity.” Even the fact 
of existence implies so much respen- 
sibility that it becomes us all to con- 
sider well how the life we live affects 
those around us. 

One cannot be true to others un- 
less true to himself. He cannot 
teach rightly ualess he live rightly. 
So entirely does a faithful teacher 
impress upon his pupils his own men- 
tality, that the innner life of a teach- 
er becomes of higher importance 
than his attainments in arts or sci- 
ences. 

For forming a pure life the first re- 
quisite is pure thought, for every- 
thing which is truly great in the 
practical must be the application and 
result of an antecedent ideal. It 
may not be productive of fatal re- 
sults to pupils if their teacher be not 
graduated, but it will surely be if he 
is not educated. 

It has sometimes in these latter 
days, been playfully affirmed that the 
only distinction lies in being un-dis- 
tinguished, and if this be true in the 
world of letters, it is doubly true in 
the world of scholars. So commona 
process has “graduating” become, 
that the youth who has never seen 
the inside of a college would be more 





of an anomaly than he who compla- 


cently hangs upon the wall his framed 
record of virtues and accomplish- 
ments, which, possibly, he might 
never be suspected of possessing 
were they not embodied in visible 
form and displayed to the gaze of 
an admiring world. 

The term graduated may compre- 
hend or it may be “‘only great in that 
strange spell—a name.” It may re- 
present months and years of earnest 
labor, inwoven with pure purposes 
and lofty aims, freighted with high 
hopes and an ever-present faith in 
the opening future. It may mean— 
not that the student just gradaated 
is merely the possessor of certain 
historical, mathematical, or scien- 
tific facts—it may mean he is educa- 
ted. Not educated in that full sense 
of the term which a lifetime is in- 
sufficient to complete, and which can 
never be perfected but under the tu- 
ition of the Great Teacher, yet it 
may mean the elements of knowledge 
are fully matured, that habits of vig- 
orous, independent thought, have 
been cultivated ; and, better than all, 
it may mean he has attained that 
moral strength enabling him to take 
the highest and purest emotions and 
carry them out to their highest pos- 
sible results. There is no real antag- 
onism between the terms educated 
and graduated. The difference is 
only like the supposed hostility be- 
tween France and England. No one 


honored list of college graduates un- 
less really, truly educated ; and rare- 
ly can any amount of outside know- 
ledge, of self-education, supply the 
place of thorough collegiate disci- 
pline. The amount of knowledge 
possessed is of less importance than 
the manner in which it is obtained. 
Why any amount of facts and dates, 
—good in themselves. but good for 
nothing to the possessor—should be 
esteemed so valuable, is as difficult 
to understand as it was to the old 
lady that the price of candles should 
be so high during the war. ‘Can- 
dles, bless me,” said she, “do they 
fight by candle-light?” 

Education in its truest sense, is not 
confined to those whose names swell 
the list of alumni in college cata- 
logues. The names of Washington 
and Whitney will yet echo ‘down the 
corridors of time,” when those of 
Phillips, Everett, and Sumner, are 
lost in the dim distance. 

‘«Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought,’’ 
do we discern the results of true cul- 
ture, whether it be acquired in classic 
halls, or in the great school of life- 
experience. 

Like all great gifts or acquire- 

ments, education implies responsi- 





bility. What is it but the opening 


to its possessor of another world, a 
world of life and thought and feeling, 
a world abounding in beauty and 
blessedness, and also in toil and suf- 
fering, and temptation and danger? 
It is not a world to enter with care- 
less, self-confident footsteps, content 
with the negative virtue of avoiding 
evil. There is something to do in 
this world of ours, where so many 
feet grow weary, so many hearts need 
comfort, so many claim a guiding 
hand to point the way. Knowledge, 
indeed, is much, but the heart and 
life are more. The teacher should be 
overflowing with a sympathetic, but 
discrimisating love for his pupils, 
with his heart attuned to divine har- 
monies, capable of touching and 
quickening all that is sweetest, tru- 
est, best in human nature. The char- 
ity of the teacher should, indeed, be 
that which not only beareth and eu- 
dureth, but hopeth all things. We 
little know from what desolate and 
sorrowful homes some of our pupils 
come to us. Many a life now de- 
graded and lost in this world—let us 
pray it may not be in another— 
might, by some timely word of coun- 
sel from the Christian teacher, bave 
developed into a noble manhood, or 
an earnest, thoughtful womanhood. 
Oh, let us pray those higher, holier 
motives may be ours. Let us by 
true living, as well as by true labor, 
give to our pupils ‘not only noble 


can afford to be numbered in the|teaching, but noble teachers.” 


And when in the distant future 
Backward shall the children glance 

O’er the happy days of school-life, 
Like some tale of old romance :— 


Think you not, O, faithful teachers, 
They will bless you for the care 

That has laid the firm fonndations 
Of a manhood, great and rare? 


Think yeu not they will remember 
All the kindness, all the good, 

All the love with which you train them 
Toa Christian womanhood ? 


Oh, bebrave. No high endeavor 
Ever can be lightly won; 

Long and weary are the marches 

_ Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


Still, to all the high faiths loyal, 
What is good, and true, and pure; 

Let as work—serene and joyful, 
Faithful to the end endure. 


And where’ er our life-work leads us, 
Let no heart or service fail; 

O’er our lives one love abideth, 
Let one hope o’er all prevail. 


PoPuLAR education is the hope of 
the republic. I trust that the time is 
not far distant wyen the people will 
acquiesce in sustaining the common 
schools, and when they who ask a 
division of the school fund will yield 
to the genius of republicanism, and 
be satisfied to give religious instruc- 
tion and enjoy religious worship in 
the family and in the church, while 
the State, with a sovereign impar- 
tiality, shall perform its great duty 
of making education universal, 
through the best system of common 
schools the world ever saw.—[Judge 








Taft, Atty. Gen. 
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FACTS FOR TAX PAYERS. 


ROF. WM. F. PHELPS, Presi- 

dent of the National Teachers’ 
Association, who has made the theory 
and science of education the careful 
study of a life time, presents the fol- 
lowing figures,—as a result of his in- 
vestigations to which we invite the 
careful attention of teachers—tax- 
payers and others—interested in good 
government. 

The property of this country pays 
its taxes and the taxes now are very 
large —ignorance is non-productive 
always, and the ranks of our crimi- 
nal classes are recruited from the ig- 
norant—hence ignorance burdens 
property,—all the time. 

_An educated person can, and will 
produce more than they consume and 
with this surplus the State is enriched 
—hence education pays—ignorance, 
costs, but to the facts as given by 
Prof. Phelps: 

He said the school population of 
thirty-seven States and eleven Terri- 
toyies is reported as over 13,000,000, 
or more than four times the popula- 
tion of the country in 1776. The 
school enrollment is 8,000,500. The 
number of schools is estimated at 
150,000, with 250,000 teachers. The 
total income of the public schools is 
given at $82,000,000; expenditures at 
$75,000,000, and value of school prop- 
erty at $165,000,000. 

These figures tell us not only what 
we have done, but what we have not 
done. With a school population of 
18,000,000; we have an actual enroll- 
ment of but 8,000,000. This discrep- 
ancy is fearful to contemplate. Mak- 
ing all proper allowance in this differ- 
ence of 5,000,000 for those who have 
left the schools and whose meager 
“education is completed,” we have a 
ghastly procession of tens of thou- 
sands of untrained children and 
youths marching on each year to swell 
the ranks ot the more than 2,000,000 
adult illiterates that are at once the 
danger and disgrace of the republic. 

The number of illiterates by the 


>1000. Of these, more than 2,000,000 





census of 1870 above the age of ten 
years, was, in round numbers, 5,500,- 


were adults, upwards of 2,000,000 
more. were from fifteen to twenty-one 
years of age, and 1,000,000 were be-| 
tween ten and fifteen years. Of the 
number between fifteen and twenty- 
one years, it is estimated that about)! 
one-half have passed the opportunity | 
for eudcation. And since it is well 
understood that a large proportion of | 
the children in this country leave the | 
schools, perhaps at an average age of 
ten or twelve years, the conclusion is | 
irresistable that tens of thousands of | 
those who are reported as illiterates | 
between ten and fifteen years of age 


will forever remain so. 
| 








GRADED SCHOOLS. | 

N the ungraded or rather in the) 
unclassified schools the pupil nec- | 
sarily feels that he gets little of the | 
teacher’s attention. The teacher di- 
vides up his time among his pupils, 
hearing many classes that contain 
only one two or three pnpils. His 
time is so dissipated that he gives 
only five minutes, or so, toa recita- 
tion. This suffices merely to hear the 
pupil repeat the words of the text 
book. The pupil on arriving at years 
of reflection, finding that he gets very 
little of the teacher’s time and that 
he really learns only what he gets 
from his text book unaided, sees no 
use in continuing his attendance up- 
on school and therefore leaves school. 
When we consider the value of the 
unclassified school as a means of cul- 
ture to the commuuity we find it ex- 
tremely limited, and do not so much 
lament the decision of the older pu- 
pil who leaves, for the reason here 
mentioned. The advantage to him 
was of a moral and social kind, but 
very small, theoretically considered. 
The unclassified school has disap- 
peared from our cities and large 
villages, but it still exists in the coun- 
try districts very generally. When-! 
ever the sizes of the schools have} 
been such as to admit of it, a system 
of classification has been introduced 
and the immediate consequences have 
been: (a), great increase in the length | 
of recitation ; (5), far more thorough- | 
ness in the discusaion of the lesson, 
sifting the different statements and 
probing the meaning of thesame ; (c), 
great stimulation of the mental ac- 
tivity of the pupil through trial and 
competition with other members of 
his class. These three advantages 
can scarcely be overestimated. They 
multiply the teacher’s power just as 
organization improves the strength 
of anarmy. In the unclassified sys- 
tem the teacher is only a private tu- 
tor, and the fewer pupils he has, the 
better for each and all. In the classi- 
fied system the proper quota of pupils 
isa potent instrument in the hands 
of the teacher, and he uses the whole 
class to correct and stimulate each 
one init. The lesson, as recited and 
discussed by and before the class, 
gets all its phases stated, restated, 
and criticized as it never could in the 
case of a single pupil with a private 








| nificence. 


tutor. The presence of the class 
arouses to a high pitch of energy the 
teacher, and each individual in the 
class is excited by the presence of the 
teacher and the rest of the class. 








A SPLENDID TRIBUTE. 


ERE it is exemplified, “‘each for 

all and all for each’ and here 

too, it is acknowledged by an author- 

ity which will not be questioned. 

The very genius of our government 
educates to noble ends. 

Professor Huxley said in his lecture 
before the American Science Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo. 

“T have visited some of your great 
universities and meet men as well 


| known in the old world as in thenew. 


I find certain differences here. The 
English universities are the product 
of government, yours of private mu- 
That among us is almost 
unknown. The general notion of an 
Englishman when he gets rich is to 
found an estate and benefit his fami- 
ly. The general notion of an Ameri- 
can when fortunate is to do some- 
thing for the good of the people and 
from which benefits shall continue to 
flow. The latter is the nobler ambi- 
tion. 

We like that growth of public sen- 
timent which does not accord much 
credit to a man who is recognized as 
worth a quarter of a million unless, 
along with his riches, he has done 
something for the public good ; some 
act of beueficence or record of useful- 
ness as he accumulated proportionate 
with his money claim to credit. That 
such a sentiment is growing is a fact, 
and that it is an outgrowth of culture 
as we)l as Christianity is also a fact. 
It is in a people’s philanthropy that is 
found their measure of civilization. 








The Blossom Stem of the Century. 

HE fresh Report of Wm. T. Har- 

ris, read at the General Session 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Baltimore, July 12th, 1876, is 
the blossom stem of the century. Its 
subject is, “A Course oF Stupy 
FROM PRIMARY SCHOOL TO UNIVER- 
sity.” It occupies only some eigh- 
teen pages. It springs from the ap- 
pointment of a Committee at the 
Annual Meeting in Detroit, and is to 
be discussed specially at the next 
Annual Meeting. That may mark 
another stage of its growth or may 
be the period of its full blossoming. 

The flowery terms we use are just 

and descriptive, founded on the facts 
and principles and interests which 
the vast subject embodies, for in so- 
ber and literal reality, the present age 
of the world is the crown of all past 
ages; the enthusiastic American be- 
lieves our nation already to be, or 
else rapidly becoming, the noblest na- 
tion of all the world in every good 
sense ; and, education, with the means 
that secure it to all, is the crown of 
our nation’s civic glories, or, even, of 
our moral attributes, so far as knowl 
edge and virtue are inseparable. 
That is the majestic climax. 





Statistics can be tabulated to’ con- 
firm it; personal inspection in State 
after State will confirm it ; the history 
of education here and abroad for the 
past century will confirm it triumph- 
antly as with a flood of noon-tide 
light and demonstration. 


The Report of the Committee, by 
Mr. Harris, embodies the ripest 
thought of the best educators, and 
the wisest suggestions or general 
principles on which the harmony, 
union, and thereby augmented pow- 
er, of all our educational systems and 
institutions may be, and must be, 
greatly enhanced. No other way is 
possible. This way is the only, and 
the sure way to unite and consolidate 
and strengthen school, college, and 
university by mutual co-operation. 
Those educational systems which re- 
ject.such principles, will lack power 
to mature their natural results, as 
thousands of fruit trees shed half 
their lovely blossoms through weak- 
ness. The schools and colleges that 
co-operate, in thorough unity of 
means and purpose, throughout the 
entire course, will rise above the av- 
erage results into a higher life of en- 
ergy and fruitfulness like the won- 
derful grapevine of Montecito, near 
Santa Barbare, yielding six or seven 
tonsa year. Such schools will begin 
right, and will go on right, will form 
right habits and no wrong ones, will 
learn everything correctly, and have 
to unlearn nothing, will use every 
dollar of school money that goes for 
instruction to the best economy and 
advantage, for each investment will 
be part of a comprehensive and en- 
lightened process. As it is the pre 
rogative of the Omniscient Maker 
alone, in the Universe to “see the end 
from the beginning” of all, so by the 
adoption of these or equivalent signi- 
fying methods, the educator and the 
scholar will be enabled to “see the 
end from the beginning” of the course 
and will receive fresh inspiration at 
every step of the ascent into loftier 
fields, as travelers are inspired by the 
increasing beauty and grandeur of the 
loftier and wider landscapes as they 
ascend the mountains. 


Get the report, read, digest, act on 
it every day thenceforth. Prepare 
yourself if unprepared. The educa- 
tors of any grade who do this in sub- 
stance and spirit, are in the vast 
army of progress; the rest are strag- 
glers. 

The AGAVE AMERICANA (i. e. the 
Century-plant, in current phrase) 
matures in from ten to seventy years, 
or in colder climates as an exotic, in 
one hundred years, then flowers and 
immediately withers and dies. It has 
discharged its duty of regeneration. 
Its stately flower stem forty feet in 
height, with numerous branches—“a 
cylindrical pyramid of perfect sym- 
metry”—each branch crowned by a 
cluster of greenish-yellow flowers, 
blooming and blooming steadily for 
several months, what a gorgeous 
sight ! 

This report may be properly called 
the blossom stem of the American 
system of education. It needs but 
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the light, the dews, the rains, of gen- 
eral concurrence and individual co- 
operation, to develop all its gorgeous 
wealth and beauty of blossoms. Its 
duty and function will be discharged 
when its seed-truths are ripened and 
scattered nation-wide from Atlantic 
to Pacific strand. Its progeny will 
be numberless and_ self-renewing. 
College presidents, professors, tutors, 
we appeal to you to work for the 
welfare of all schools to the humblest ! 
Teachers, trustees, superintendents, 
we appeal to you, each in your sphere, 
co-operate with all above you, and 
all below. 








Miaeur I give counsel to any young 
hearer, I would say to him, “Try to 
frequent the company of your betters. 
In books and life is the most whole- 
some society; learn to admire right- 
ly; the great pleasure of life is that. 
Note what the great men admired— 
they admired great things; narrow 
spirits admire basely, and worship 
meanly.” 





EVERY man stamps his value on 
himseif. The price we chalienge for 
ourselves is given us. There does 
not live on earth the man, be his sta- 
tion what it may, that I despise my- 
self compared with him. Man is 
made great or little by his own will. 











HOW TO DO IT. 
NDIVIDUAL instruction is good 
where the teacher can devote to it 

as much time as to an ordinary reci- 
tation, but it is inferior to class reci- 
tation even then. 

The class should consist of not less 
than ten nor more than thirty. 

The length of recitation should 
vary from fifteen or twenty minutes 
in the primary grades to thirty or 
forty minutes in the grammar depart- 
ment. 

During recitation there should be 
the most yivid and constant attention 
on the part of all the pupils. 

It is obvious that this can be ob- 
tained in the primary grades only for 
a short time. 

With increasing discipline and the 
strength that comes of year’s prac- 
tice, the recitatlon hour can be length- 
ened. 

That a properly conducted class 
recitation is of far greater value than 
individual instruction, is obvious 
from the consideration that the con- 
tents of the lesson are stated over and 
over by different pupils of the class, 
criticised and discussed, illustrated 
from the experience of different pu- 
pils, and the pupil has the advantage 
of seeing how his fellows encounter 
and surmount such difficulties as he 
himself meets. 

What we see in the experience of 
others, our equals, becomes at once 
our experience by adoption, and it 
saves us from the pain and consump- 
tion of time necessary to acquire its 
wisdom through personal adventure. 

Hence Education is essentially to 
be carried on in the form of communi- 


munity; no private tutoriug can 
educate as the school can. 

But it is evident that the school 
best subserves this purpose, when it 
classifies so that each one meets his 
equals in the recitation. 

Great inferiority or great superi- 
ority in his fellows mars the force of 
the lesson which he learns from seeing 
their work. 








THIS IS ALL TRUE. 
HE St Louis Daily Republican 
closes an elaborate editorial ar- 
ticle on the St. Louis Fair, which 
opens October 2d, and closes October 
7th, as f. llows : 

An entirely new feature has been 
added in the shape of a “‘department 
of natural history,’’ which embraces 
a zoological garden arranged on sci- 
entific principles, and rivaling in 
style of architecture, landscape scen- 
ery and rare collections of animals, 
any institution of the kind in Amer- 
ica. The Association, which has al- 
ready expended in buildings and pre- 
miums $1,000,000, offers this year a 
premium list of $50,000—certainly a 
noble reward for merit in the indus- 
try and art which lie at the founda- 
tion of national prosperity and na- 
tional culture. The competition in 
the various departments is likely to 
be more lively than ever before, and 
the fact that important contributions 
are expected from leading manufac- 
turers in England, France and Bel- 
gium, will of course make the com- 
petition more interesting as well as 
more instructive. 

The St. Louis Fair is now conceded 
to be the foremost in the world. No 
other annual exposition in this coun- 
try or in foreign lands approaches it 
in size, perfection of detail, the 
amount of premiums offered, or the 
number of visitors. We are glad to 
know that the management fully ap- 
preciates the position gained. and is 
determined to maintain it by persist- 
ent labor under the guidance of the 
lessons experienced, and by that mu- 
nificent yet judicious liberality which 
has accomplished so much in the past 
and which is the surest guarantee for 
the future. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

MONG the many sides which 

the kaleidoscopic life of ours, 

in its ceaseless revolutions, presents 
to the vision the bright side is the 
one oftenest ignored. “I have been a 
ha»py man,” said Hawthorne, “yet I 
have never seen an occasion 0! such a 
fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances that I could have rung a joy- 
bell at it,” and his experience is not 
unlike that of all our lives. The 
great flood-tides of joy that lift us 
from the shoals of common life and 
float us, flushed and triumphant, out 
upon the glorious ocean, come but 
seldom: perhaps to some lives, nev- 
er; but shall we ignore the little 
waves that dance and sparkle around 
us and break in silver spray, at our 
feet each day? There is one vital 











ty. The schoolis and must be a com- 


truth which we would all do well to 


remember, that the kingdom of hap- 
piness, like the kingdom of heaven, 
is within us, and is one that externals 
can neither give nor take away. We 
carry with us the elements that make 
up our lives, not find them in the lo- 
calities to which we go, and what 
our lives shall be depends entirely on 
these elements. Life gives to us ex- 
actly what we bring to it. The 
greater part of our infelicity is, not 
the preponderance of special trial and 
tribulation, but a failure to recognize 
the elements of happiness within our 
grasp, which a spark of vital faith 
would kindle into a cheery glow of 
contentment and joy. 
“Our sufferings we reckon o’er ; 

We mourn our lot should fall so ; 
I wonder do we calculate 

Our happiness, also ? 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any ? 

Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not.so very many.” 








HOW IT IS DONE. 

HE public schools of St. Louis are 
not only the pride of the City 
and the State, but the pride of the 
whole country, and we are frequently 
asked how it is, that so much and 
such thorough work is done in these 

schools. . 

Among the prime causes which 
contribute Jargely to insure this con- 
tinued success we mention Ist: 

Careful and systematic supervision. 

The following resumé or ‘‘birds-eye 
view of the St. Louis Public School 
System,”’ will perhaps best answer 
the numerous inquiries which are 
constantly being made about these 
schools. The most important thing 
to note is the independence of the 
School Board from all other munici- 
pal authority as regards appoint- 
ments and revenues, and in all other 
respects. First, we have the 
BoARD OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

All powers relating to the manage- 
ment of the St. Louis Public Schools 
are vested in a body politic and cor- 
porate, styled “The Board of Presi- 
dent and Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools.” 

1. This Board consists of twenty- 
six members—two from each ward. 

2. The officers of the. Board are, 
lst, a President and Vice-President; 
2nd, a Secretary ; 8d, a Superintend- 
ent; 4th, two Assistant Superintend- 
ents, one of whom must speak Ger- 
man; 6th, Attorney; 7th, Bailiff; 
8th, Treasurer; 9th, Architect. 

8. The Board and its offices are all 
the persons who have any official con- 
nec:ion with the Public Schools. 

4, The members of the Board are 
elected by the people for a term of 
three years—one-third go out of office 
each year. 

5. No member of the Board can 
hold his seat if interested in any kind 
of contract touching the schools. 

6. An important feature in the or- 
ganization of the Board is its Stand- 
ing Committees, consisting of one 
imember from each district (composed 





of two wards). These committees, 


thus made up of members from differ- 
ent parts of the city, have in charge 
the business of recommending teach- 
ers, regulating the course of study, 
selecting plans for buildings and su- 
pervising their erection, leasing the 
real estate, etc., etc. The advantage 
of this arrangement in protecting lo- 
cal interests from local influences is 
obvious. 

REVENUE. 
The revenues of the Board for school 
purposes are derived from three 
sources : 
1. Fromrents: the property owned 
by the Board consists of a large land- 
ed property donated by the General 
Goverument; value .estimated at 
$1,252,895.79, yielding the present year 
an income of $52,855.75. 

2. A tax levied by the Board annu- 
ally, at a rate not to exceed five mills 
(.005) on the dollar of city property ; 
last year the Board assessed four 
mills (.004), which yielded $645,- 
176.09. 

3. Other revenues: from the State 
school fund, including annual interest 
on the school fund, together with 25 
per cent. of the State revenue, 
amounting to $91,083.15 the past vear. 
There is also a considerable sum from 
fines in criminal cases. 

4. Income of the Board from sourc- 
es named, for year ending July 31, 
1875 : 


From Four Mill Tax.................. ar 176 09 
SO I 5 hiancsccdvacesuwdncebisndsical 855 75 
*¢ State School Fund................ aL ,083 15 
Sli csannantnpawasinsiau sien cendedd $789,114 99 


GRADES OF SCHOOLS, ETc. 

There are three grades of day 
schools—the High, Normal, and Dis- 
trict. The latter includes Grammar, 
Intermediate, and Primary depart- 
ments in the same building. The 
two sexes are educated together. 
Besides these there is held, for four 
months of the year,:a system of Ev- 
ening Schools. 

2. There are two sessions per day, 
xxcept in the High and Normal. 
First session commences at 9 A. M. 
and closes at 12m. Second session at 
11-2Pp. M. to 4 Pp. M. In the High 
and Normal, the one session from 9 to 
2 1-2 o’clock with one intermission. 
Evening Schools hold from 7 to 9 
Pp. M., on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

1. The pupils generally furnish 
their own text-books, which are uni- 
form throughout the city. The 
Board provides them for indigent 
pupils. Ink, pens, and pencils, are 
furnished by the Board. 

2. Apparatus, maps, charts, globes, 
and reference books for the teacher’s 
desk, furnished by the Board. 


TEACHERS. 

1.. There are comparatively few 
male teachers in the employ of the 
Board, it being the policy to appoint 
males as principals of first and second- 
cluss district schools only. There 
are a number of male German teach- 
ers. The corps of the teachers in the 
Central High School consists of seven 
males and seven females. 

2. Annual salaries of supervising 





principals in the District Schools are 
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fixed at $2,200; of second-class schools, | office of the Superintendent and cer- 
at $1,500, with an annual increase of| tified to; they are then given to the 
$100 until a maximum of $2,000 is|Secretary, who draws separate checks 
reached. Principals of third-class|}on the Treasurer and delivers them 


schools (8 assistants) receive $1,200 


of the fourth-class (6 assistants), $1,- 


000°; fifth-class (3 assistants), $900 


;|on the receipts of the teachers. 
4. An annual report summing up 
;|the items of the annual register is 


sixth-class (1 assistant), $700. The} made out at the end of the year ; also 
class of school is determined chiefly |a report of the supplies used and left 
by the number of assistant ‘teachers. |on hand; a “Block-report,’’ contain- 
Assistants of the ordinary grade, | ing the residences of all the pupils in 
called “third assistants,” get $500 the|the school, classified by the blocks 
first year, $550 the second, and $600| wherein they reside. From the lat- 
the third year. ‘Second assistants” |ter.report a large map is shaded, so 
get $50 more; First assistants receive | as to give a bird’s-eye view of the lo- 
$750 per annum; Head assistants re-| cation of theschool population. This 
ceive $900. Pains are taken to secure | map is studied to find the proper lo- 
the most skillful teachers for the|cality of anew building to relieve a 
primary grades, and higher salaries | crowded district. 


are paid accordingly. 


5. A quarterly report of items from 


8. The Board employ four music| the “per cent. book,” and a quarterly 
teachers. These visit the schools,| programme, showing the time, sub- 
give special lessons, and supervise | ject, and length of each recitation of 
the work of their special department. | each teacher in the school, and also 

4. A rule of the Board prohibits|the grade and quarter of advance- 


the teachers “‘from using a text-book 
in conducting any recitation, when- 
ever the pupil is expected to recite 
without the book ;” “in lieu thereof, 
the teachers are recommended to use 
a syllabus of topics or questions, eith- 
er written or printed, for the purpose 
of securing order and method in the 
treatment of the subject of the reci- 
tation.” 

5. There is no religious instruction, 
or reading of the Sacred Scriptures, 
in the Public Schools of St. Louis. 
(Before 1840, on the occasion of the 
opening of the first Public School, the 
question was decided against the in- 
troduction of religious services by a 
mass meeting of citizens, held at the 
“North Presbyterian Church,” Rev. 
Dr. Eliot offering the resolutions, 
which were adopted without dissent.) 

RECORD-BOOKS AND REPORTS. 

1. Each princpal keeps (a@) an annu- 
al register, in which is entered the 
name of pupil, age, date of admission, 
birthplace, parent’s name and occu- 
pation, residence, and attendance for 
each quarter of the year; (b) a “per 
cent.” book, in which are entered 
datly the items of “number belong- 
ing,” “number absent,”’ “number tar- 
dy,” and the names of those trans- 


ment of each of her classes. 
quarterly report of all the cases of 
corporal punishment, 
dates aud causes. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 
1. It is the policy of the Board to 
build twelve-room buildings, three 
stories in height, having four rooms 
to the fioor, and each one placed in a 
corner, so as to get light from four 
large windows, placed two in the 
rear of the pupils and two on the 
The school yards usually con- 
tain about 22,000 square feet,.of which 
6,000 feet are covered with the build- 


2. These buildings are furnished 
“combination desks 
seats,’’each seat adapted to two pupils. 
Each room seats about sixty pupils, 
if in the primary grades; fifty-six if 
in the higher grades of the District 


3. The two rooms on either side of 
the hall are separated by movable 
partitions, so that they may be united 
for general exercises, such as singing, 


4. Each school formerly was sup- 
plied with a piano, purchased, in part, 
by the money raised by the patrons 
of the school; the Board furnished 


ferred or received by transfer from | one-half the cost of a piano when the 
other schools, also the attendance | school raised the other half. 


record of the teachers of his school 


;| 5. Itis thought that 700 pupils are 


(c) a record of supplies received from | quite as many as it is desirable to 
the office of the Board for the school. | bring together in one building. The 

2. Each teacher keeps a “roll-book,” | isolation of the pupils in rooms con- 
containing the names of all the pupils| taining fifty or sixty pupils, each 
under her charge and the record of| placed under the special charge of a 
their attendance, absence and tardi-| teacher for instruction and discipline, 


ness for each haif day. Each pupil’ 


s|}secures in the maximum degree the 


name is accompanied with the num-| personal influence of the teacher up- 
ber attached to it in the annual regis-|on each pupil. 


ter, so that its items may be trans- 


The old style of school building, in 


ferred to that register at the close of} which pupils studied in a large room 
each quarter, and no difficulty be ex-| under the police control of the prin- 


perienced in finding the same. 


8. The Principal makes out the pay 


cipal, and repaired to the small reci- 
-| tation room to recite to the assistant 


roll for his teachers at the close of| teacher, was notably inefficient in se- 
each five weeks, in accordance with a| curing this penetration of the personal 


printed list, an edition of which i 


s|influence of the teacher. The pupils 


revised at the Superintendent’s office | under that system were not human- 
and furnished to each principal at the | ized as they are under that now prac- 
date the pay-roll is required. These | ticed. 


pay-rolls are carefully revised in the 





6. Smaller buildings than those 














above mentioned do not furnish pu- 
pils enough for a thorough classifica- 
tion, at least in the higher grades of 
the course of study. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SUPERVISION. 

1. In the higher grades the teachers 
hold written reviews at the close of 
the week on the work of that week. 

2. The principal inspects, daily, the 
work of his assistants, and examines 
all classes that are pronounced by the 
assistant teacher in charge to be 
ready for promotion to the work of 
the next quarter in the grade. 

3. The supervising principals in- 
spect the subordinate schools under 
their charge once a week, note their 
condition in respect to discipline, in- 
struction and general management, 
examine classes reported by the prin- 
cipal for promotion to higher work, 
and make a weekly report to the Su- 
perintendent of the results of their 
visit. 

4. The two Assistant Superintend- 
ents use all their time during school 
hours in visiting the schools and in- 
specting the work, or conferring with 
the teachers regarding special mat- 
ters pertaining to the conduct of the 
schools. One of the Assistants gives 
special attention to the regulation of 
the German instruction. 

5. A semi-annual written examina- 
tion is held by the Superintendent of 
all the pupils advanced beyond the 
third year of the course of study. 

6. An Examining Committee, con- 
sisting of the Superintendent and his 
Assistants, and the principals of the 
Normal, High and Branch High 
Schools, conduct the examinations of 
candidates for positions as teachers in 
the schools, and report the results of 
the same to the Teachers’ Committee. 
They also act asan Advisory Board 
whenever their opinion on any ques- 
tion relating to the schools is required 
by the Board or any of its commit- 
tees. 





The Fxposition and its Literary 
Concomitants. 


HOSE who have chanced to stop 
at that literary caravansera near 
the enclosure, called Atlas Hotel, 
have for the month of July and part 
of August, enjoyed without cost, a 
variety of intellectual entertainment 
for the most part of a rare quality. 
These exercises have taken place 
evenings, and were inaugurated and 
sustained by the energy of Prof. G. 
P. Beard. It was designed to charge 
a small fee for admission to the vari- 
ous lectures, but this plan failed, and 
all were then admitted free. Of 
course the cost has been considerable, 
and all borne by Prof. B. who takes 
the disappointment as patiently as 
can be. The scheme has been a suc- 
cess, if not financially to the author. 
Many will carry home from this great 
international congress very pleasaut 
impressions of many of our educators, 
and with minds quickened and hearts 
encouraged for the work before them. 
Especially is this the case with hun- 
dreds of teachers. It is true, that af- 
ter the labors of the day in the 
grounds, most feel like going to rest 


and saving their strength for the next 
day. Yet, the change from mere 
looking to hearing has been pleasant 
and somewhat cestful. 

We have had Col. H. B. Sprague of 
Brooklyn, once on Milton and twice 
onShakespeare. These three lectures 
are at least, first class, and they who 
engage Mr. Sprague the coming sea- 
son need not fear that they will not 
hear a live man with a good voice 
and articulation, and who has some- 
thing to say. The lecture on Milton 
was almost as sublime as that great 
poet himself. 

Then we had Wallace Bruce of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Sir Walter 
Scott. Some one observes that there 
are two Scotlands; the one made by 
God, the other by Sir Walter. How- 
ever that may be, Mr. Bruce gave us 
an artist’s view of Scotia’s great bard. 
The lecture was a poem, complete in 
itself. Or, it was a piece of sculpture 
perfectly handed, and hardly second 
to that one in memory of the poet in 
the midst of the wonderful city of 
Edinburgh. Scott’s romances accord- 
ing to Mr. Bruce, were not fiction 
altogether, for they nearly all referred 
to actual historical facts in the his- 
tory of Europe. Mr. Bruce isa young 
man with the fire of enthusiasm in 
his bones. Every sentence is finished, 
his manner graceful, and no audience 
with a spark of patriotism, but will 
be thrilled while hearing this lecture. 

We have had some talks on Jan- 
guage also. There was a four days’ 
meeting of the reformers of our spell- 
ing. The workers in this department 
have been enthusiastic and had a har- 
monious convention notwithstanding 
certain ungracious flings at them from 
some of the Philadelphia press. We 
all know that in orthography we have 
but little system, and that foreigners 
have great trouble in writing our 
language; also that, compared with 
Italian, Spanish, or even the African, 
we have very little of euphony. 
While then, it is not to be expected 
that so great and needed a reform as 
the rectifying of our orthography, 
could be accomplished by a single 
convention like this, nor in a dozen. 
Yet, let not Philadelphia printers for- 
get while they ridicule such efforts, 
that just one hundred years ago, 
their own honored Franklin attempt- 
ed the same thing! 


Among the leaders in this reform 
present, was Mr. E. D. Jones of Liv- 
erpool, who has published some doc- 
aments on the subject; Mrs. Eliza 
Burns, Prof. Raddatz of Baltimore, 
Dr. Thorden of Sweden, and others. 
Both these latter gentlemen gave us 
interesting accounts of the efforts at 
spelling reform in Germany and 
Sweden. The Germans do not agree 
on spelling but are making advance- 
ment. The Swedes are far in advance 
of usin this respect. 


We have noticed in the Exposition 
packages marked Filadelfia, also cards 
printed in the same way. Dr. Thor- 
den said that his countrymen would 
oftener correct our orthography in a 
similar manner, were it not that they 





weuld be considered by us as poor 
spellers ! E.N. A. 
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THE HUB. 


Editors Journal: 

The nineteenth century is, unmis- 
takably, an age of progress. We are 
all bound for Utopia by the Jight- 
ning Express. Pianos are played and 
sewing machines are operated by an 
electric battery, and I have nuw the 
honor of communicating to your 
readers, the fact that a system of run- 
ning schools by electricity is about to 
be inaugurated. 

By means of a battery in Boston 
connected with piano wires in St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities, one performer 
can play simultaneously in all these 
places. Likewise, could not the edu- 
cational work of each city be effect- 
ively accomplished by a battery sit- 
uated, per exemplis, in Posey Co., 
Ind., or some other hub of the edu- 
cational universe? Trusting this 
great era in educatiou may be re- 
ceived with favor by the public, I am 

Yours progressively, , 
REFORMER. 


TALKS WITH MY PUPILS. 

My Dear Little Pupils: 
ID you ever make a play-house 

of cobs? And do you remem- 
ber now, if at the beginning each cob 
was not Jaid straight, it would soon 
be leaning over ‘on one side like that 
picture of the leaning tower at Pisa 
in your geographies? Another min- 
ute, and it topples and falls. Better 
yet, have you ever had a box of build- 
ing blocks, and built little houses and 
temples with them? Some of you, 
my bright-eyed boys, when you grow 
to be men may be architects. That’s 
along, hard word. Can you spell it, 
and tell me what it means? 

Well, my dear little ones, let us 
build a temple. “What play in 
school time?” ‘‘Yes, you have stud- 
ied so nicely to-day we will play a 
little while. We will build a temple 
and we will call it arithmetic. First 
we will make a nice little foundation. 
We will be very careful about that 
for fear our temple will topple over 
like the cob house. Let us take four 
little blocks that we call addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision. Oh! now you know what I 
mean, now you know why we must 
make each figure stand up in its own 
place, and not lean over in alazy, idle 
way on its neighbor. That would 
never do for our little temple, would 
it? Which little block shall we lay 
first? Addition. That’sright. Now 
we will take subtraction, and then 
multiplication aud division. Now 
we have the foundation let us build 
our temple slowly and very carefully. 
Do you remember the other day when 
our book told us that these four little 
blocks we have are called “Funda- 
mental rules?” and how we won- 
dered what that long word meant. 
Now we see,do wenot? “Charley, 
when your papa built his barn last 
year, what did he do first?” “He 
got some men there and they laid the 
foundation.” “Yes, and then after 
the foundation was made they raised 
the frame and put on the roof, didn’t 








they ?”? So we will do, we will lay 
our foundation—our fundamental 
rules—on four little blocks, upon 
which rest the great temple of arith- 
metic. 

Next month if the editor will give 
us a little corner, we wili talk about 
building our lives, and see what lit- 
tle blocks we must have to lay a good 
foundation for the beautiful temple 
of manhood and womanhood. 

LILIAN. 


*» 


PROBLEM.—A long thread hangs 
over a pulley and has a weight at- 
tached at each end. One weight 
weighs 1 pound, the other 2 pounds. 
Suppose the greater weight to be 
supported near the pulley, and the 
smaller weight hangs with a vertical 
thread. Now let the larger weight 
fall, and draw the lighter one up. 
What is the tension on the thread 





during the motion, no allowance be- |; 


ing made for friction, nor for the 
weight of the thread and pulley ? 


SoLutTion.—The tension, T, of the |¢ 


the thread, is the same throughout. 


Let g be the accelerating force of |: 


gravity at the surface of the earth. 


The moving forces on the two bodies | * 
are: 2—T, and T—1, the first down- |’ 


ward, and the second upward; hence 
the accelerations of the two bodies 
are 2—T T—1 

a 9; ——— x g, the first 


downward and the second upward. 
As these accelerations must be equal, 
we have 2—T T—1 4 
—xg>=— xg..T=- 
2 1 
pounds. 
KEWANEE, Illinois. 


Gro. LILLEY. 


2 ae Ae 

CoLoRED NORMAL SCHOOLS.—Mr. 
Yardley Warner of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has devoted a large portion of his 
time and influence to collecting funds 
and appropriating them to the sup- 
port of colored schools in East Ten- 
nessee, in connection with the free 
schools. The contributions which 
he has solicited and received have 
been from the Society of Friends in 
the Northern States and in England. 
Mr. Warner has twice visited Eng- 
land on his philanthropic mission, 
and the results are shown in his ope- 
rations at Jonesboro, Athens, Mary- 
ville, and other places. A full detail 
of his operations and their results 
more fully appears in his statement 
made to this office, and in the report 
of Superintendent Presnell of Wash- 
ington county, where he has pur- 
chased with these funds a commodi- 
ous building, and endowed a colored 
normal school for the education of 
colored teachers, which is a deside- 
ratum in our State. The Central 
Tennessee College and the Fisk Uni- 
versity, at Nashville, have supplied a 
number of colored teachers hereto- 
fore, but the demand has been far 
greater than the supply. It is believ- 
ed that hereafter the field will be 
much better occupied than hereto- 
fore, in consequence of the benevo- 
lent and active exertions of Mr. War- 
ner and his associates, and of the ex- 
tended facilities afforded by the in- 


stitutions above referred to.—[State 
Sup’ts Report, of Tenn. 





A SPELLING PAPER. 


TIME ALLOWED, ONE HOUR. 


1. Hoax. 51. Accident. 

2. Tough. 52, Privilege. 

3. Scholar. 53. Putrefy. 

4. Parade. 54. Narrative. 

5. Granite. 55. Mischievous. 
6. Serious. 56. Attorney. 
7. Vessel. 57. Physical. 

8. Level. 58. Odious. 

9. Image. 59. Microscope. 
10. Bruise. 60. Lazily. 


ll. Cannon. 
. System. 
3. Successor. 
. Turkey. 


61. Sacrifice. 
62. Regulate. 
63. Tobacco. 
64. Barbarous. 


15. Skull. 65, Interest. 
16. Verse. 66. Pigeon. 
17. Serene. 67. Instinct. 
18. Cider. 68. Metropolis. 


19. Possible. 

. Calico. 

21. Saucer. 

22. Sermon. 

. Women. 

. Muscle. 

. Earnest. 

3. Discuss. 
27. Chaos. 

. Conscience. 


69. Edifice. 

70. Luxury, 

71. Superficial. 

72, Accuracy. 

73. Decisive. 

74. Reinforcement. 
75. Political. 

76. Abhorrence. 
77. Ostensible. 

78. Perseverance. 


29. Wretch. 79. Inebriate. 

30. Hearth. 80. Substantial. 
31, Source. 81. Equivocal. 
32. Appal. 82. Vociferous, 
33. Forfeit. 83. Tranquility. 
34. Nervous. 84. Municipal. 
35. Gorgeous. 85. Incompatible. 
36. Lozenge. 86. Hydrophobia. 
37. Saucy. 87. Disseminate. 


. Oyster. 88. Ascendency. 


39. Raiment. 89. Accelerate. 
40. Persuade. 90. Homeopathy. 
41. Peril. 91. Mediterranean. 
42. Symptom. 92. Belgium. 

43. Wholesome, 93. Mississippi. 
44, Bureau. 94. Amazon. 

45. Spicy. 95. Louisiana. 
46. Debtor. 96. Pennsylvania. 
47. Hearse. 97. California. - 
48. Niece. 98. ‘Tennessee. 
49. Meant. - 99. Japan. 

50. Dense. 100. Saratoga. 


ae ee aS i 
Ir only we strive to be pure and true 
To each and to all there will come 
an hour, 
When the tree of life shall burst into 
flower, 
And rain at our feet the wonderful 
shower 
Of something grander than ever we 


knew. 
——_—_—s_ _ — —-— 


Sow and wait, nor hope to reap 
Till you rest in slumber deep, 
Till your folded hands are still 
And at peace your pulseless will, 
Watch and pray, nor hope to hear 
Answer to your earnest prayer, 
Words unuttered there shall be, 
Silent whispers come to thee ; 
As a pilgrim on you go: 
Sow, beside all waters, sow. 


~~ 
ae 


My principal method of defeating 
error and heresy, says John Newton, 
is by establishing the truth. One 
proposes to fill a bushel with tares, 
but if I can fill it first with wheat, I 
may defy his attempts. 








SEND 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 





GRADED ScHOOLS. — Earnest ef- 
forts have been made by the most 
enlightened and efficient superinten- 
dents, in counties where there was 
any occasion for effort, to establish 
graded schools, in accordance with 
the positive spirit of the public school 
law. From the reports received at 
this office, there are now in the State 
about ninety of these schools in the 
rural districts. The aid offefed by 
the Peabody Education Fund has 
contriduted very materially to en- 
courage the establishment of these 
schools, which are now known to be 
indispensable adjuncts to efficient in- 
struction, thorough discipline, and 
economy in expenditure. The coun- 
ties which have been in the advance 
in this movement are Redford, Brad- 
ley, Davidson, Hardin, Jefferson, 
James, Knox, Madison, McMinn, Mc- 
Nairy, Montgomery, Polk, Warren 
and Washington. It is only in well 
populated districts that they can be 
thoroughly successful, and every ef- 
fort should be made to increase the 
number, and when the population 
will not admit their success, such 
classification should be adopted .as 
will approximate to them as nearly as 
circumstances will admit. — [State 
Supt’s Report. 





As a practical illustration of the 
necessity thus felt for country schools‘ 
itis a well known fact that it is be- 
coming a frequent occurrence for 
farmers residing in districts where 
the facilities for educating their chil- 
dren are not satisfactory, to rent or 
lease their lands and remove to the 
city of Nashville or Edgefield, for the 
sole purpose of giving their children 
the advantages of a better training. 
In the new order of civilization in 
these Southern States, it is not so 
serious a business to leave the coun- 
try homestead as formerly. These 
examples will become contagious un- 
less the means at hand are utilized, 
and schools of equal advantages are 
organized in the rural districts of the 
State.—[State Supt’s Report. 


THE DIFFICULTY. — Many de not 
understand the workings of a school 
system—hence the opposition. The 
most serious objection is the taxation 
—at least, this is the objection we 
generally hear urged against a school 
law. Experience has clearly demon- 
strated the fact that taxation is the 
only practical way of sustaining free 
schools. The difficulty is that those 
who oppose a school system do not 
take the trouble to inform themselves 
on the subject. The property of the 
State should educate the children of 
the State. Let our incoming Legisla- 
ture get-up a decent school system, 
let the tax be what it may.—]Ex. 


TEACHERS must prepare them- 
selves for better work in the school 
room. Better teaching is demanded 
on all hands. The teachers’ institute 
and normal school are destined to do 
a great work for education in this 
State. 








Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when you write 








say where you saw the articles ad- 
vertised. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





“Worps ;” Torr Use anp ABuskE. By 
William Matthews, LL.D. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. For sale by Book 
& News Co., St. Louis. 


“Words” said Dr. Bushnell are “empty 
pitchers, and people fill them up with 
such thoughts as they choose,” and in 
this work of Prof. Mathews, which is one 
ofan admirable series of books by the same 
author, jie goes on to illustrate—what 
people put into words. We have space 
for only the following extract : 

Moratttry in Worps. 


“Some time ago a Wisconsin clergy- 
man, being detected stealing books from 
a bookstore, confessed the truth, and add- 
ed that he left his former home in New 
Jersey under disgrace for a similar theft. 
This fact a New York paper noted under 
the head, ‘A Peculiar Misfortune.’ 
About the same timea clerk in Richmond, 
Va., being sent to deposit several hundred 
dollars in a bank, ran away with the 
money to the North. Having been pur- 
sued, overtaken, and compelled to réturn 
the money, he was spoken of as the ‘young 
man who had lately met with an accident.’ 
Is it not an alarming sign of the times, 
when, in the Legislature of one of our 
Eastern States, a member declares he has 

ked by another member for his 
vote, and told that he would ‘get five 
hundred reasons for giving it;” thus 
making the highest word in dur language, 
that which signifies divinely given power 
of discrimination and choice, the synonym 
of bribery. When a young man becomes 
areckless spendthrift how easy it is to 
gloss over his folly by talking of his ‘gen- 
erosity,’ his ‘big-heartedness,’ and ‘con- 
tempt of trifles;* or, if he runs into the 
opposite vice of miserly niggardliness, 
how convenient to dignify it by the terms 
‘economy’ and ‘forecast of the future.’ 


Ounry’s Scrence OF ARITHMETIC.— 
Sheldon & Co. publish this, one of a se- 
ries of works on mathematics by Prof. 
Olney, the noted professor of this braneh 
of study in Michigan University. This 
work seems designed for the use of those 
who have mastered the elements of arith- 
metic, and desire to carry their studies 
farther, and at the same time to become 
more thorough in the principles they 
have already gone over. Hence its ar- 
rangement is not like that of the ordina- 
ry arithmetics in use, nor is it like that 
of the Higher Arithmetics, the chief aim 
of the book being to give a broad, com- 
prehensive, and philosophical view of the 
common arithmetical principles. The 
definitions are very full, and the chapter 
on Notation contains much that will be 
new to many students. Then comes Re- 
duction, not only of Fractions and De- 
nominate Numbers, but from one scale to 
another. About half of the book is de- 
voted to Business Arithmetic, and in this 
section the principles of Life Insurance, 
and some other practical subjects not 
usually discussed in school arithmetics, 
are quite fully presented. 

Snetpon & Oo., of New York, send us 
through the Book & News Co., ‘The Sci- 
ence of Government,” printed from new 
plates entirely and in most beantiful, 
large, clear type. This valuable work is 
by Prof. Joseph Alden. [t would scem 
certainly as the author says, that in a 
country where every one has an influence 
in the affairs of government, that the im- 
portance of the study of the Science of 
Government need not be argued, but very 
few even of our teachers, to. say nothing 


prehend what is involved in the word  enliee. But the management is so simple 
“government,” or how it is administered | that, by consulting the catalogue, or even 
upon what authority it is based. This | without the aid of the catalogue, any one 
work contains in a compact form, the facts | can at once find whatever paper he wants. 
and principles, which every American | They are pigeon-holed on shelves in the 
citizen ought to know, and we commend | alphabetical order of their States or Ter- 
it most earnestlv and cordially to the at-| ritories and their towns, the names of 
tention ofall. ~ i which are clearly labelled on the shelves. 
Tne CHRISTIAN UNION has been during The proprietors of the Centennial News- 
its career under the editorship of Henry | Paper Building are advertising agents, 
Ward Beecher perhaps the best family | the largest in all America—Messrs. G. P. 
paper in this country—but it is to add | Rowell & Co., of New York. Their en- 
now, to its other attractions the editorial | rprise will cost altogether about $20,000, 
services of another eminent writer as will | O° £4,000, including the building and the 
be scen by the following announcement.” | ©XPenses of “running” it for six months. 
Our readers will with great pleasure see | The 8,000 and odd American newspapers 
the name of Lyman Abbott joined to Mr. | 87 declared, by the same authority, to 
Beecher’s in the “Christian Union” of this | @xceed ‘“‘the combined issues of all the 
date. He will from this time forth give | Other nations of the earth.” 
his well-known experience and energy to | es 
the conduct of this paper. Mr. Abbott 
has for many years been before the pub- | nial Exposition 2s reduced.” It is now 
lic as an author, a preacher, and a jour-/ $35.00 tor the round ‘trip ticket to New 
nalist, and has won influence in each char-| York from St. Louis and $34.00 for the 
acter. He has been the editor of the|round trip ticket to Philadelphia from 
American Tract Society’s “Illustrated | St. Louis. You can go one way and back 
Christian Weekly” since its publication | another, if you choose. ‘The Vandalia 
began, and steps from that post to the | Line is the short, direct route to Philadel- 
“Christian Union.” | phia, and so many people have visited the 
With a sound pecuniary basis, with re-| great Exposition by this route, and they 
invigorated editorial force, the “‘Christian | have been so well cared for, the trip is 
Union,” having outlived much trouble, | made so quick and so pleasant without] 
enters upon its seventh year with bright- change of cars, direct to the entrance 
er prospects of usefulness than ever be-| gate, that each has, it would seem, per- 
tore. Henry Warp BEECHER. | suaded a half dozen others to go so that 


RA de a ee | they run trains in “sections” now over 
7 rg eall attenti 1) p ae = . . 
We are giad to call attention to the this line from St. Louis. They propose 


1 sec a eee eee ae to “take care’ and good care too, of all 
Methodist” for several years and We | who go via this route. 

heartily wish its circulat‘on might be! Nort fail to see this, the grandest exhi- 
doubled speedily. Every good thing 'S| bition of the world’s industry that will 
ana. c0seee aD REESE ap hanover tile ever be seen on this Continent ! 

paper circulates. id oR 

“The Publishers of ‘-The Methodist” 
intend to increase its circulation this fall. 
and want the services of at least one en- 
ergetic, pushing man or woman in ev- 
ery town inthe Union. Very liberal cash 
commissions given to competent persons 
having good references. We trust that 
our numerous friends, both in the minis- 
try and laity, will see that some suitable 
person in each locality takes hold of this 
work. For further information address 
“The Methodist.” N. Y. é 


Newspapers at the Centennial. mae = 
The whole newspaper fraternity of the) We» call the attention of the teachers in 
country are under obligations to Geo. P. | this city and those living at a distance, to 
Rowell & Co. for their enterprise in erect-| ihe advertisement of the “one price shoe 
ing and furnishing the ‘‘Centennial News- | store” of Mr. Joel Swope, which appears 
paper Building.” Personally weacknowl- | in another column. It is conceded by all, 
edge our indebtedness to the managers for | that Mr. Swope has one of the finest shoe 
their uniform courtesy during the three | stores in the United States. He makes a 
weeks we were visiting the Exposition. | .necialty of all kinds of custom work and 
What is thought of it abroad may be seen | he has in his constant employ the best 


by the following: The Special Corre- | cutter and fitter west of New York City. 











Reduced Fare. 
“Yes,” “the railroad fare to the Centen- 


Hotel Reduction, 

Leland’s Sturtevant House, Broadway, 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
New York City, has reduced 100 rooms, 
with board, to $3.00; 100 rooms to $3.50; 
Parlor and Second Floors, 4.00 per day; 
tooms, European Plan, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. The Sturtevant is kept in first 
class style, superbly furnished. Elevator 
and every improvement. Location con- 
venient to all places of interest to the 
visitor. Street cars pass hotel for Depots 
and Central Park. 








spondent vad ~ —* Times a it) Mr. Swope conducts his business strictly 
would be difficult to find an apter illustra-| 5) the one price system. 
tion of the big way in which the Ameri- | his own extensive manufactory, he repre- 
cans do things than that furnished by the | .onts several of the best boot and shoe 
“Centennial Newspaper Building,” in the | houses in this country, so that his facili- 
Exhibition grounds. Here you may See | ties are unequalled for supplying the 
any one, or, if mi 8 a’ a the pre | wants of his most particular and exacting 
newspapers publis regularly in the 


customer. If you are in the city do not 
United States, and see them, one and all | fi) to call at 311 North Fourth Street, 
for nothing! 


You are not only permitted | nq examine the superior class ot goods 
asafavor to see them, but invited, nay, | offered by Mr. Swope. 
pressed, to confer the favor of entering | ! 
the building and calling for what paper | Round Trip Tickets 835.00! 

you like. It is about as cool and agreea- The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Com- 
ble a place—quite apart from its literary | pany have on sale a variety of Excursion 
attractions—as a visitor to the Exhibi-} Tickets to the East, enabling passengers 
tion could wish to be offered a chair in. | to go and return by different routes, and 
He may at first wonder how, among 8,000 | for sale as low as thirty-five dollars. We 
papers, including such mammoth sheets | observe on their guide book one round 
asthe New York Herald, he isto get at| trip ticket, taking in Cincinnati, Washing- 
the print of his home, thousands of miles |ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 


In addition to 














of tens of thousands of voters, yet com- 





away, it may be, over the Rocky Moun-| York, Albany, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, the 


famous Lake Chautauqua, and Cleveland, 
being in all perhaps one of the finest 
round trips between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi. All Centennial tickets good 
for 60 days from date of issue. Send for 
a guide book to R. I’. Brydon, Genl. Pass. 
Agent, St. Louis. 


Wm, Barr & Co.'s 

Grand Dry Goods Arcade, occupying the 
whole block from 4th to 3d St., and from 
Vine to St. Charles, will divide attrac- 
tions, certainly, and we should presume 
the crowd too, with the Great Fair next 
week. This mammoth establishment has 
been ‘stocked up” with special reference 
to the demands of the people for the fall 
trade. Both in quality and variety of styles 
it exceeds by far any previous exhibition 
ever given in St. Louis. Our friends will 
tind the two columns on the last page de- 
scribing “Barr’s Block of fall arrivals” 
‘“‘Mighty interesting reading!” andif they 
find it interesting to read about what will 
they say when they come to see it! -Cash 
Boys, attention ! 





Searrett’s Furniture Store. 
Scarrett at 609 611 and 613 North 4th 
Street, St. Louis, has perhaps the finest 
and most complete assortment of house- 
hold furniture inthe West. He has grown 
up with the business and the business has 
grown up with him. Heisa part of St. 
Louis, and almost every house in St. Louis 
is a part of him, and he is as well known 
outside the city for the superior quality of 
his goods,as he is here at home. Don’t 
fail to look in upon him when you visit 
the Fair, and if you cannot come have 
your friend go there and buy for you. 
Remember the place, three large stores 
609 to 613 North Fourth Street. 


Wn. J.C. Dutany & Co., Publishers 
and Booksellers, Baltimore, Maryland, in- 
vite our teachers and pupils to * Use the 
Best Histories in Your Schools,” and they 
state in their advertisement on page 2, 
some of the leading features of the works 
they publish. Their advertisement, with 
others, should be consulted. 


WE call especial notice and attention to 
Dr. B. F. Rucker’s advertisement appear- 
ing in our journal of to-day, headed **Read 
what solid men and women say of Rucker’s 
Southern Tonic.’ We are assured that 
the names appearing here are composed 
of the most reliable and trustworthy in 
the country. Some of the names are well 
known all over Texas and the Union. 


THE Scroo, For Boys.—Rev. F. M. 
Grace, A.M., once a professor in the East 
Tennessee University, and afterward 
president ot Hiwassee College, puts into 
his paper, the “Iron Age,” Birmingham, 
the following notice : 

““Hiwassee College closed its annual 
exercises May 25. We learn from the 
blennial catalogue that the number of 
students was one hundred and eighty-six, 
many of them from Alabama and other 
gulf States. Thereis no better school in 
the world fora boy than Hiwassee. Ad- 
dress President John H. Brunner, Hiwas- 
see College, East Tennessee.” 





Great Reduction in Centennial Rates 
via the Wabash Fast Line. 


The only good, straight, steel rail track 
between St. Louis and Pittsburg. 

Time to Philadelphia only thirty-six 
hours. 

The only direct route to Niagara Falls, 
Less changes in day cars than via any 
other route. Don’t buy a ticket till you 
have called at Ticket Office, 104 North 
Fourth Street, and ascertained our rates. 





E. H. Corrmy, Ticket Agent. 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
oflicers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thpusand; Colorado and Mainesend 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “‘Popular Educational Documents’? issued 

hus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Scbools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. THE THEORY OF AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

Grace C. Bibb. 


By 


No. 5. An Oration on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county. 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How'ro TEAcH GEOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. Mary H. Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How ro TeacH NATURAL ScI- 
ENCE IN THE District SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THE EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 
PuPILs FROM ScHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RigHT AND POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STaTE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No.10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
aT Pusiic Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


No. 11. MopEL REVIEW EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. WoMAN’s WORK AND Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. El- 
iot, D. D. Read before the State eachers’ 
Association. 


No.13.SyNopsIs oF COURSE OF STUDY 
IN THE DisTRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. 14. Sytuasus or LESSONS IN 
NaTURAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. GERMAN REFORM IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION. An Kssay read before the 
German American Teachers’ Association By 

. T. Harris. 
For sale at the oflice of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
aAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 

postage. e 





The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 60 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 





Please write your pame and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 

lies to numerous iuquires sent us. 





Bake better; burn less fuel; give better satisfac- 
tion, and are the Standard Stoves of the day. 
Extension Top Stoves, with High or Low 
Down Reservoir. 


EVERY STOVE TS WARRANTED 


WAY) 
am 
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For Coal or Wood are the only Soft Coal Cook- 
ing stoves that always give pertect satisfaction 
They Bake, Broil and Roast equal to any Wood 
Stove; are fitted with our Patent Chilled Iron 
Linings, which last as long as any five sets of 
ordinary linings. Their operation is perfect. 
Extension Top, with High or Low Down Les- 
erveir. Weals manufacture Enameled Work 
of all kinds, Culinary and Plumbers’ Goods, Xc. 


Hard and Soft Coal SelfFeeding 


BASE-BURNERS, 
‘‘Autocrat”’ and ‘“‘ Jupiter.’’ 


See them before buying. Every Stove war- 
ranted to operate perfectly. 


BUCK’S STOVE Co., 


Nos. 725 and 722 Main Street, St. Louis, Manu- 
facturers of varieties of Cooking and Heating 
Stoves. Sample Cards and Price Lists fur- 
nished on application. 6-10 








Read what Solid Men and Women 
SAY OF 


RUCKER’S SOUTHERN TONIC 





We have used Rucker’s Southern Tonic, for 
the cure of chills and fevers of all types, of 
short or long duration, in our families, with en- 
tire satisfaction, and do hereby recommend it to 
all suflering from such affections, especially 
when associated with enlarged spleen, broken 
down constitution and general debility. Were- 
gard it the best thing before the public for what 
it is recommended. - We are well acquainted 
with the proprietor and are well satisfied that it 
is always put up alike. Hon. John &. Kennard, 
Navasota, Texas; A. H. Wood, planter, Wash- 
ington county, Texas; Allen D. Harn, M. D., 
yg joe Navasota. Texas; KE A. Miller& Bro 
S Levy &Co., Wilson Yarborough & Co., J. 
M. Campbell & Co , merchants, Navasota, ‘Tex- 
as; J. H. Price, M_ D., soaneeenecy county, 
Texas; B. H. Ahrenbeck & Co., machinists, 
Yavasota, Texas; McNair & Co., merchants 
Navasota, Texas; [. S. Hart, Galveston, Texas; 
Jas. B. Pye, Principal Free School, Navasota, 
Texas; C. Coldwell, Ex-a sociate Chief Justice, 
Texas; A  D Story, Lyon & Strange, Wm. 
Quesenbury, merchants, Navasota; John H. 
Wilson, Chief Justice, Grimes county, Texas; 
F.P. Wood, Judge 35th district, Texas; J. 1. 
Montgomery, Montgomery county, Texas; J 
EK Preston, Attorney at law, Martin, Texas; P. 
A. Smith, proprietor ‘‘Tablet’’ otlice, N» vasota 
—David White, J. K. Holland, planters, Grimes 
county, Texas; H. Schumacher, machinist, Na- 
vasota; Isidore Rock, I. Y. Chinski, &. Deme- 
rett, merchants, Navasota; Fayette Smith, 
Washington county, Texas; i. A. Patton, Pres’t 
Atchinson Institute, Navasota; H. H, Boone, 
Attorney General, Texas; Eva Laneaster, edit- 
ress ‘*Texas nger,’’ Navasota; J. H Dun- 
ham, planter, G imes county, Texas; Willi»#m 
Brewer, Wasbington county, Texas. The best 
medicine on earth—QO. B. Coldwell, Grimes 
county, Texas. 

Prepared only by B. F. Rucker. patentee_and 
proprietor, Navasota, Texas. Will dispose of 
the right to Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, and the six Eastern’States. A partner 
of ready mcans desired to assist mein its manu- 
facture and sale. Patented January 1), 1876. 





sure to enclose stamps. 


Agricultunal and Mechanical 


STATE 


COLLEGE, 


BRYAN, TEXAS. 


The first annual session of this institution of 
learning will begin on the 2d day of October, 
1876, under charge of the tollowing faculty: 
MHOs. C. GATHRIGHT, A. M., 
President and Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 
ALEXANDER HOGG, A. M., 
Protessor of Pure Mathematics. 

Maj. R. P. W. MORRIS, 
Professor of Applied Mathematies, Mechanics, 
and Military Tactics. 

JOHN T. HAND, A. M., 


Professor of Ancient Languages and Belles 
ettres. 


C. P.B. MARTIN, D. D., 


Prefessor of Practical Agriculture, Chemistry, 
and Natural Science. 


W. A. BANKS, A. M., 

Professor of Modern Tanguages and English 
Literature. 

D. PORT SMYTHE, M. D., 
Surgeon. 

Gen. HAMILTON P. BEE, 


Steward and Superintendent of Farm. 


The appointments of the College are inferior 
to those of no other institution of the same grade 
in thecountry. The buildings are elegant and 
handsomely furnished, and the entire expenses 
of nine months, including clothing and station- 
ery, need not exceed $250 for pay students or 
$200 for State students. 

The discipline will be military. 

The requirement for admission is proficiency 
in the leading branches of an English education 
as taught in the school room. 

Students will be expected to bring their bed 
clothing, towels, &. y 

For circulars containing full particulars, or 
for any information; address the President. 


WM. FALCONER, 


Secretary of the Board of Directors, 4.. and M, 
College. 9-10 





D. P. HOLOWAY. R. MASON, 


Former Commissioner of Patents. Att’y at Law 


D. P. HOLLOWAY & CO., 
SOLICITORS OF 
American and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Attorneys in Patent Cases. 
514 Ninth, bet. E and F Streets, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





we For sale by all druggists aad merchants 
ge J 0-10 


: ANDREW S | 


| Penc/l Holdinp 

| Wi f ed PIAA 

IMNOISELES S | 

School Slate. iy 
Ge) Nr, ~ The 





This Patent Pencil-Hoiding Noise- 
less Slate [ offer as the best School Slate ever 
put upon the market. They are of an A 1 qual- 
ity of slate, cemented into solid cherry frames, 
beautifully ornamented, the corners mortised, 
tenoned and carefully glued together, and sur- 
reunded by strong felted bands projecting be- 
yond the surface of the frame, and rendering 
the slates noiseless, if dropped In one side of 
the frame is a deep cavity, inclosing a strong 
spring, which receives and retains the pencil 
when notin use. These are the points: 

An A 1 quality of Slate cemented into the frames. 
Handsome frames, substantially put together. Con- 
venient and efficient pencil holders. Noiseless felt 
rims firmly nailed and glued on. 





LINED SLATES. 

I also furnish Lined Slates fer the use of young 
pupils beginning to write. Slates supplied, 
lined to order, without additional charge. 

For circular for everything needed in schools, 
and further information, address with stamp 


for reply, J. B. MER 
. BS. WIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
9-10 12 ST. LOUIS. MO. 





Agents Wanted for the CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER onirep STATES, 


showing the grand results of our first LOO years. 
Evervbody buys it, and agents make from $'00 
to mg month. Also, for the new historical 
work,Our acom- 
plete and WESTERN BORDER graph- 
ic history of American pioneer life 100 Years 
Ago—its thrilling conflicts of red and white 
foes, exciting adventures, captivities. forays, 
scouts, pioneer women und boys, Indian war- 
paths, caump-life, and sports. A book for old 
and young. Nocompetition. Enormous sales. 
Extra terms. Illustrated circulars free. 
J © McCURDY &CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATIONAL, 


TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

All kinds of \Crayon, White and Tinted, for 
Blackboard use, for Railroad, Carpenter, Lum- 
bermen, Mechanics, Tailors, and for Billiard 
uses. 

One gross of our Tale Crayons are equal to 
about five of School Chalk Pencils. 

They are free from grit and dust, firm and 
strong, mark with pleasing effect, and are easily 
erased from the blackboard. 

They are better than Steatite, and cheaper 
than chalk. Address 


National Tale Crayon and Pencil Co 
9-510-2 § MONMOUTH, ILL. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D me in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 

WALTER SLAWSON, 











9-10 10-4 


#12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, $7. Louis, 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 
Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 
Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha. 
Without Change of Cars. 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 
Coast. 


TRAINS LEAVE DAILY As FOLLOWS: 


Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 


(Sundays excepted)................. 10:00 a. m. 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
IG is cc sis dies nw news tee aces ves 5:00 p. m. 


Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed) 10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


LEAVENWORTH, 
ATCHISON, 
and ‘CHICAGO. 


‘Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas I’a- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 


Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


This company have built a full complement of 
Palace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which 
for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 
sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 
cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted Statcs and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 


A. M. Situ, Gen. Pass. Agt Gen. Supt. 
9-83-12 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. 





Subscription $2 pei 
Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 


To Suspscriners—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form o1 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
“who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, «r in the fine arts, and in addition tc 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion. of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 


circulation, will be sent upon application. 
9-19 12 


$100 tas Pard's Prost of 91,100 
Has Paid a Profit of 
during the past few months, under our improved 
system of operating in stocks. Book containing 
fuli information sent on application. Tumbridge 
uaa , Bankers and Brokers, 92 mes 
4c 





ian Ried s(el°) <—S,.2, 
Fine Fall a enced. fully warranted. + enaate 


giving full particulars, prices,etc.,sent 
BLYM | MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cimeinnat 
9-8 10.7 





x3-Subscriptions at Club Rates (less than pub- 
lishers’ prices) received for all newspapers, 
quarterlies, etc., American and Foreign. 


SOUTHERN CLUB ACENCY.| 
A. SETLIFF, Manager, 
MB CENT, . 5550555 00003 Nashville, Tenn. | 


Refer to First Nat. Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cineinnati, 0.: J. B 
Lippincott, Philadelphia; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; J. B. Merwin, St. Louis. 





The business of this agency is conducted upon | 
the Mutual Benefit plan, every patron becoming | 
a member of the Club. The plan of subscribing | 
for inagazines and newspapers through a Club} 
Agency offers peculiar advantages, saving to all | 
time, trouble and expense. 

ye-Send money by postoflice order or regis- | 
tered letter. 





We herewith give a partial list of periodicals 
which we supply at Club Rates; enquire by pos- 
tal card for information, 


MISCELLANEOUS WEEKLIES. 





Appleton’s Journal................. $4 00 yd 55 | 
Army and Navy Journal ............ 600 55 
Moston Tie BIA. .wsscsssecccesens 2 50 2 25) 
Catholic Mirror..... phekehbes manana e 300 25 
Cemintien RE Week ..8...60csccscccess 300 270 0| 
Christian Observer (New)........... 300 250 
Christian Intelligencer............... 300 2 60) 
Cincinnati Commercial.............. 150 140 
Country Gentleman.................. 300 250} 
ee eee ere 2 00 1 9} 
MN 5554s kas vasiereoseee 210 1 90} 
Detrolt Pree PRGA... 00000000000000 200 155 
SE NG. cccekccdsberpetsannouse 300 260) 
Harpers’ Weekly.....00.cccsvccsccsces 400 365] 
RRRSON® TRARGRR, 60000005 eseera0eegs 400 3865) 
Hearth and Home.................... 250 225) 
Home Journal 2 00 
Independent............ 2 95} 
NR 5 55 cs.ccenseeShewseses eos 1 40} 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper...... 400 350} 
Leslie’s Illustrated Zeitung ......... 400 350) 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal............. 400 350] 
Littell’s Living Age ................. 800 7 | 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker.......... 265 25 
National Live Stock Journal......... 215 200 
PE NB isda din saceeceessScteesen 520 455 
SOOT NOR oc. cian nowsiayesho Ses 1/0 1 00 
New York Evening Post............. 1 50 1 25 
SE SN NE sivas sche vens'seb es 2 00 1 90 
New York Staats Zeitung............ 2 00 1 85 
8? ee ee eee 1 20 1 20} 
a fe Se 200 190 
Religio-Philosophical Journal ...... 300 22 
Saturday Evening Post.............. 300 260 
Scientific American...... TR RO ES 320 300 
I a ao rissa paws edeuesvadwes 3 00 2 75 


MISCELLAN*OUS MONTHLIES. 












American Journal of Education.... 1 6¢ 1 60 
American Agriculturist.............. 1 & 1 5O 
AMROIOOD ASUARR.... .... .205000sccreees 22 1 90 
eee 3 00 2 75 
Arthur’s Home Magazine............ 2 65 2 25 
Appleton’s Journal................+. 450 400 
EON an vsacenpeikssheh kanceb es cipen 400 38655 
Demorest (Fashions) 2 75 
Cas x>shddinebecesd kates vasauan 4 50 
SEs Sivntn uals s Tied senketAdescoee 3 55 
Gardeners’Monthly........... 1 85 
SE nk bscnbesnesercconenenes 2 75 
Harpers’ Magazine ...............++. 3 65 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... 420 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine........... 850 325 
Leslie’s Budget of Fun 125] 
OO ae 5 50 
La Mode Elegante 5 30 
Oe lth eae Ee 1 40} 
Manufacturer and Builder........... 212 175 
PP IIIs 060<0%sd00beskeveceees 150 1 35 
Peterson’s Magazine................. 2 00 1 75 
Phrenological Journal............... 315 250 
Popular Science Monthly............ 500 450 
NOEs cunksceedegandinsenss<hspesi te 400 36 
Sunday Magazine.................... 29 260 
Southern Magazine .................. 415 3 50 
Technologist f 1 2 
Good Words 2 50 
Leslie’s Young America............. 300 260 
Leslie’s Boys and Girls.............. 2 50 2 20 
Leslie’s Boys ot America............ 1 50 1 25 
EE a oe ee 3 00 2 75 
Young People’s Monthly............ 1 50 1 40 


The Southern Clyb Agency 


Will send any book published in the United | 
States or Europe at low rates. Orders filled 
promptly. Orders from school teachers for 
books of any description will be filled with 
perfect satisfaction. Address 


SOUTHERN CLUB AGENCY, 





108 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. | 


| air brakes, Miller’s safet 





Co North from Chicago 


| via the Chicago & Northwestern: Railway. It is 
| the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
| Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
| Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
| canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
seme and all points north. It is the only route 
or 


MILWAUBRESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
| ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. 8.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of e Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


| via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 


| Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

fhis popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ba last- 
ed and perfect track of steel rails, ’ Westinghouse 
platform and coup- 
lers, the ‘celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 


| trains, the regularity with which they run, the 


| admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers ali the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


| are run on all through trains of this road. This 


is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 


| all points west of the Missouri River. 


On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 

For Gouncil Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
}ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace drawing-room and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 


| through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 


attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona and points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
daily. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
tion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 25 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 


| your home ticket agents, apply to 


5 MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 9-2c 


]HISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


NRE = 


733 Sinsom St, PHILADELPHIA, 








Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the libera! 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this greai 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those ynfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile... 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 

9-12 








Office Desks 





OFFICE CHAIRS 


Of all kinds, for 


Teachers and Offices. 


For circular and further information, address 
with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 








Where Advertising Contracts can be made 
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Facts for Advertisers. 





OFFICE OF 





EIGHT EDITIONS of th® American JouRNAL oF EpuCcATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An edition is published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 


In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 
In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado,. 


In HOUSTON for Texas. 
In MONROE for Louisiana, 


- In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 
In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 


The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. 


is journal thus reaches 


merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 


The following are our regular rates: 


Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 


Outside page, front cover, 
Inside 


Discount made on time contracts. 


Outside page, back Cover,..............cscceeeee 
DRT ete ccide tannin conde esiebi'e copaetesevca ts 
NC ION oo oso ocnsadussvevesootaczivicwesces 


esa pephuheeuatasxensceeecnasean seaced 40c per line. 


CiseseNbadavtedeumesersanence ecesseeess.d00 per line. 
Sob suevencnssweenesee beeenseudcepvic aces 80c per line. 
Sav emieesesseees ties Kg <oignwie o's 5'¢ 9 9:56 5.30 eee 





Toledo, Wabash and Western 
RAILWAY, 


Connecting in Union Depots at 


St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
Peoria and Bloomington, 


To and from all points in 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California, 


and forming the 


LEADING THOROUCHFARE 


Between the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys 
and 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


And other points in New England, enabling 
Passengers who travel by the 


‘Wabash Fast Line’ 


To reach the Principal Cities in the East and 
West y3>many hours in Advance of other lines. 


No change of cars between Cleveland and St. 
Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 
Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). 


All Express Trains of this Line are fully 
equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Westinghouse’s lately improved Air Brake, 
and Miller’s Platform and Coupler, rendering a 
serious accident almost an impossibility. 


a@-Through tickets via the ‘‘Wabash Line’’ 
are on sale at the principal ticket offices of con- 
necting reads ani at the company’s terminal 
points and principal stations. For further in- 
formation apply personally or by letter to either 
of the following named agents: 
J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. L. MALCOLM, 
General Passenger Agent, Toledo, O. 
9-4 9-12 


GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete and co history of American 
pioneer life 100 YEARS AGO, its thrilling 
conflicts ef red and white foes, exciting adven- 
tures, captivities, forays, scouts, pioneer wo- 
men ead boys, Indian war-paths, camp-life, 
and sports. A book for old and young. Nota 
dull page. Nocompetition. Enormous sales. 

terms. Illustrated circulars free. 

me Oy McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
8- 








ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAITIW AY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. Two fast express trains 
leave Union Depot daily. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, No. 117 N. Fourth Street, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

R.H.G.MINTY, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Supt. 9-5 9-12 





SPoRkEt’s 
Artists Emporium. 


Artists’ and School Drawing 
Materials. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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NEW YORK WEEKLY HERALD 


JAMES GORDON ‘BENNETT, 
PROPRIETOR. 


BROADWAY AND ANN STREET. 





London Office of New York Herald, 
46 Fleet Street. 


Paris Office, Avenue de L’Opera. 


The Daily Edition of the New York Herald is 
conceded to be the “Greatest Newspaper of the 
spe,” both in peint of cireulation and popular- 
ity. 

The Weekly Edition of the Herald, as is evi- 
denced by its large and constantly increasing 
circulation, holds the same rank among the 
weekly newspapers of the country. 

Impartial and independent of all cliques or 
parties, either State or National, it aims to pre 
sent to the public, with an unbiased judgment, 
the latest news from all parts of the world. 

Each number of the Weekly will contain a se- 
lect story, literary and artistic intelligence, and 
a review of the markets, together with valuable 
information for farmers and artizans. 


WEEKLY HRRALD, wen Thursday morning, 
by fast mail, postage paid: 


OE OM NOU oie cpdevesvidccawacsciseasaeees $2 
OO CIE FO io viskcs cacacccccessscccateos 3 
Four copes, one year ................ psikiesamens 5 


Any larger number at $1 25 percopy. Anex- 
tra copy will be sent te every Cink of ten or 
mere. Additions to clubs received at club rates. 

The European Edition, every Wednesday, at 
6c per copy. $4perannum to any part of Eu- 
rope. 

‘Ravertisements to a limited number, will be 
inserted in the Weekly Herald and the European 
Edition. 

Voluntary correspondence, containing impor- 
tant news, solicited from any quarter of the 
world; if used, will be liberally paidjfor. Our 
foreign correspondents are particularly request- 
ed to seal all letters and packages sent us. 

No notice taken of anonymous correspond- 
ence. Wedo not return rejected communica- 
tions 

Tnx DAILY HERALD, by fast mails, postage 
free, published every day in the =. Annual 
subscription price, $12. We publish no semi or 
tri-weekly editions of the Herald. 

News Dealers supplied by fast mails, postage 
free, Daily Edition, 3c ey copy; Sunday Edi- 
tion, 4c per copy; Weekly Edition, 3c per copy. 

Write the address on letters to the New York 
Herald in a bold and legible hand and give the 
name of each subscriber, of postoffice, county 
and State so plainly that no errors in mailing 
papers will be liable to occur. No deviation 
from the aboverules. Address 

NEW YORK HERALD, 
9-10 Broadway and Ann Street, N. Y. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


x3-Without Change of Cars.<€% 





Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
FH Without Change of Cars.<e% 


175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


xH- Without Change of Cars.-€3 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. . 





wPElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





wP Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’1 Sup’t, Chicago. 
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Protect Your Buildings 


Which may be done with one-fourth the usual 
expense by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use. 


Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, 
Economical, and Ornamental. 


A roof may be covered with a bow! cheap 
shingle, and by application of this slate be made 
to last from 20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be 
atched and coated, looking much better, and 
asting longer than new shingles without the 
slate, for 


One-third the Cost of Reshingling. 


The expense of slating new shingles is only 
about the cost of simply laying them. The paint 
is fireproof against sparks or flying embers, as 
may be easily tested by any one. 


IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 


and for tin or iron has no equal, as it expands by 
heat, contracts by cold, and never cracks nor 
scales. Roofs covered with tar sheathing felt 
can be made water-tight at a small expense, and 
preserved for many years. The Slate Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover 100 square feet of shin- 
gle roof, while on tin, iron, felt, matched boards 
or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one 
gallon are required to 100 square teet of surface, 
and although the — has a heavy body it is 
easily applied with a brush. 


No Tar is Used in this Composition, 


therefore it neither cracks in Winter nor runs in 
Summer. On decayed shingles it fills up the 
holes and pores, and gives a new substantial 
roof that will last for years. Curled or warped 
shingles it brings to their places and keeps them 
there. It fills up all holes in feit roofs, stops the 
leaks—and although a slow drycr, rain does not 
affect it a few hours after applying. As nearly 
all paints that are black contain TAR be sure you 
obtain our GENUINE article, which (for shingle 


roofs) 18 . 
CHOCOLATE COLOR, 

when first applied, changing in about a month to 

a uniform slate color, and is to all intents and 

purposes SLATE. On 


TIN ROOFS 


our red color 1s usually preferred, as one coat is 
equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 


BRICK WALLS 


our bright red is the pe reliable Slate Paint 
ever introduced that will effectually prevent 
dampness from penetrating and discoloring the 
plaster. 

These paints are also largely used on out- 
houses and fences, or as a priming coat on fine 


buildings. 
Our only colors are Chocolate, Red, Bright 
Red, and Orange. 


NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 






+ 
40 oe 


We have instock, of our own manufacture, 
roofing materials, &c., at the following prices: 

1000 rolls extra rubber roofing at 3 cents per 
square foot. (Or we will furnish rubber roofing, 
nails, caps, and slate paint tor an entire new 
roof at 444 cents per square foot) . 

2000 rolls 2-ply tarred roofing felt, at 134c per 
square foot 

3000 rolls 3-ply tarred roofing felt, at 2}¢c per 
square foot. 

200 rolls tarred sheathing at }4c per square foot. 

5000 gallons fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready 
— on inside or outside work, at $2 00 per 

allon. 
. Send for sample card of colors. All orders 
must be accompanied with the money or satis- 
factory city references. No goods snipped C. 
O. D., unless express —— are guaranteed. 

Sample orders solicited. Local agents wanted. 


N. Y- SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 


102 & 104 Maiden Lane, New York. 
9-10 12 


THE METRIC SYS- 
TEM.—Your attention 1s 
called to our Meter-Dia- 
gram, which exhibits in 
an effective manner the 
Metric System. It gives 
a fulllength meter, which 
is the unit of measure, 
and an English yard, thus 
enabling the learner to 
readily compare the two 
systems. It also gives 
explanations, tables of length, surface, capac- 
ity and weight, rules, approximate equivalents, 
&c. It has received favorable notice from many 
of the best mathematicians and teachers in the 
country. We hope to be able to put it into the 
hands of all teachers and advanced scholars in 
our schools. They are put up im a variety of 
styles, some folded in map form, on best artifi- 
cial parchment, and also in boxes, on linen- 
mounted paper. Samples sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, ora full variety of six kinds 
for one dollar Address A. &T. W. STANLEY, 
New Britain, Conn. 9-8-10 

Visitors to the Centennial will find them on 
exhibition at the Conn. Dept. of Education, and 
in U. 8S. Gov. building, Dept. Interior. 


CN ROR cs obisas xxiceicsagndocaas y 
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LOWEST PRICE! RELIABLE WORK! ELEGANT DESCNS|| = EE Fann. ammovans 
SCARRITT’S WM. BARR & CO.’S] 
EU BRN ITD TS BEBE! compris Ste etiowing.tocied wovelton in all Departments 


NOVELTIES—in Silk Department. | 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. | BisGteal India Gashmercs for Overdresses (in colors)- Brocaded Siiks, in all the hovel shades. 











Brocaded Silks for Bridal costumes. Silk and wool brocades for walking suits 
Oiled Walnut chamber suits, from $20 upwards. 7. NOVELTIES—iIn Dress Coods Department. 
Full Marble-top chamber suits, from $40 upwards. Mev Stule Penn Ries Cloths, Damecse and Bereclona buitings. 
Dressing-case suits, new styles, from $60 upwards. Winifred and Circassian Cloths. Raguuse Serge cave Hai 
Parlor suits, from $35 upwards. aquita Diagonal. ew Designs in Real Camel’s Hair. 
Oiied Walnut Sideboards, from $17 upwards. NOVELTIES—In Calico Department. 


| Domestic Prints in Navy Blue, Olive Green, Cardinal, &c. 


At SCARRITT'S, 609 to 618 N. Fourth St. NOVELTIES-in Ribbon Department. 


All our new shades and novel designs in Hat, Bonnet and Fancy Neck Ribbons will be found - 
9-10 12 atold prices. as we had knowledge of the silk crop failure, and took advantage of the low market 
| of the early season. 


NOVELTIES—in Millinery Department. 


| Will be exhibited at our tormal opening of Pattern Bonnets and french Millinery, Wednesday and 
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| Thursday, 27th and 28th. i, 
NOVELTIES—In Cloak and Suit Department. 
Elegant Brocade silk and Wool Costumes. Very Stylish Camel’s Hair and silk Costumes. 
Beautifully embroidered Silk Polonaise. Latest French Worsted Matelasse Paletots. _ 
9 New Brocaded sSicilienne Clouks. Choice basket silk and woo! paletots, fur trimmed 


With Photographs of Canditates on each Pencil. Now Ready | The Mowen NOVELTIES" In Shaw! Department. 


Wee, Se ay and Plain ees 
. The Orcadial Wrap, in Chene Centres anc aids. 
for the Trade. Send for Samples and Prices. Reversible Velours, Beavers and Velvet Shawls 
In Broken phe pp See, ene ee oe weney ( entree. 
: Square and Long Broche Shawls, with open an ed centres. 
MADE ONLY BY THE Stella India Shawls, in Searlet and black centres. . 
° : NOVELTIES—In Shoe Department. ‘ 
A merican | ead Pe Nn cil Co. 9 Ladies’ Fine Morocco Buttoned Shoes, straight seam Misses’ Fine Morocco Side-laced Shoes. 
| Misses’ French Kid panes aoets nod pa Nate og New ve in Children’s School Shoes. 
| ‘ine Side-laced Shoes, heavy Scotch soles. 
485 Broadway, New York. | NOVELTIES-—In Quilt and Blanket Department. , 2 
| Real Eider Down Quilts. Real Ceba Down Quilts. All Silk Quilts. 
Fine Mohair Rube Comforts, all our own celebrated make. San Jose, Cal., Blankets. 
: zits = . Peru Fine Wool Blankets. Real India Lap Robes. 
re NOVELTIES—In Lace Department. | 
é | White, Black and Colored Lace Ties, Scarfs and Jabbots. 
Real Duchess Point Thread and Point Applique Barbs 


« 5 cs os All the new kinds of Trimming Laces. 
NOVELTIES—in Trimming Department. 
| p i r | cc All the New Things in Silk, Worsted, Black and Colored Fringes. 


New Feather and Fur Trimmings, Stylish Cloak and Dress Ornaments, Loops and Drops 


NOVELTIES—in Ladies’ Clove Department. 
OF THE UNITED STATES Seal Brown, Navy Blue, Plain, Myrtle Green, and all fashionable colvrs in different grades of Kid 
e 


| Gloves. Three, four and six-button Gauts du Suede. All the newdark shades in Misses’ Kids. 


NOVELTIES—In Linen Department. 


| Round, Oval and Square Doylies. 4-8, 5-8 and 3-4 Napkins. 

Fine cloths wi'h napkins to match, in sets. Fancy colored Lunch and Tea Cloths. 
Huck, Damask, Honey-comb, Turkish and Bath Towels With Napkins to match. 
Preparod expressly for Schools, on a New and Comprehensive Plan,| = -Note particularly our 7uc bleached damask and honey-comb towels at $8 a dozen. 


? " NOVELTIES—In Handkerchief Department. 
Embracing the Features of LYMAN’S CHART. They are divided into | The Aimee and Victoria Scarf. Duchess of Edinboreh Scarf. 
‘ 3 Roman Basket Scarf. : The Canton Scarf, in new colors. 
PERIODS, in accordance with the NATURAL DIVISIONS of American La Grande Duchess Hdkf. and Tie to match. 


New Blocked Hemstitch iandkerchief. 
History. The Objective Method of presenting HISTORICAL FACTS is 


New styles Handkerchies embroidered with Navy Blue. 
NOVELTIES—In Gent’s Furnishing Department. 
. . . . | Solid and Fancy Chancellor Scaris. Perseus Knots in Matelasse Silk. Black and Fancy Folded 
pursued throughout, each period being illustrated with Finely Colored; Ties. Fancy’hali-hose. Leather Gloves and Mits French Jewelry, Sleeve-buttons, Scarf-pins. 


MIT#6. CENTENNIAL. S876. 




















: ‘ : NOVELTIES—In Staple Notion Department. 
Chronological Charts and Progressive Geographical Maps. New styles in dress and furnishing Buttons. New styles in Braids, Bindings and Galloons. 
Senate a New styles in Belts und Bodices. New styles in Silk Head Nets. 
PRICE LIST. | Retail. | Introductorry. | Exchange. | For Examination. | NOVELTIES-—In Fancy Notion Department. 
EN - 7 Ivory, Onyx and Coral Jewelry. Shell, Pearl, Ivory and Satin Fans. Tortoise Shell and Ivory 
Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo. $1 75 $1 15 $0 85 $1 00 mbs.  C te ae ani P ; , 
Pr mar School Bid., 26 pp. 19 m0. 1 0 83 0 62 075 | Combs. Celluloid Ivory and RubberChains. New Pocketbooks, Purses and Poitmonnaies. 





a eee ne ; | French and English Hair Brushes. Papeteries, Note Paper and Envelopes. 


- | 
% NOVELTIES—In Corset and Skirt Depar‘ ment. 
re) aatio All the popular brands in Corsets, Satin Quilted Skirts, Alpaca Quilted Skirts, Satin and Felt 
SPLRDERACIE is. Combination Skirts, Zebra Stripe and Stamped Felt Skirts. ” " : . 
From Prof. R. W. STEVENSON, Supt. Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio.—It) NOVELTIES—In Ready-made Underwear. 
ought to be in the hands of every teacher. | Fresh styles in Chemise, Drawers, Corset Covers, Night Dresses, Toilet re &. 
| ats 3 r. ’ 's , r kei 
From Rev. O. CG. MAY, A. M., Pres’t Rock River University, Dixon, Ill.—I consider | Infants’ long and short Dresses, Infants’ long and short Cloaks, Infants’ long and short Skirts. 





it in every respect fur superior to any other that I nave examined. : NOVELTIES—In Ladies’ Hosiery Department. 
Silk, Cashmere and Cotton Hosiery, in Cardinal Red, Hunteis’ Green, Plum, Navy Blue, and 
From W. S. PERRY, A. M., Supt. Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.—It is altogether better | Brown. Black with Silk Clox—are very new. Special lines in Infants’ Silk Hose. 
than any other that I am acquainted with. : _ .  NOVELTIES—In Embroidery Department. 
From Prof. E. E. EDWARDS, A. M., McKendree College, Lebanon, Iil.—I take | na Gaigur — offered by the strip, The New Cardinal Sets. Navy Blue Sets. 
pleasure in commending it as the best History yet given to the public. | 





In Domestic Department weew. FALL t ops In White Goods D t t 
ne NGS : : ; annel Department. n White Goods Department. 
For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full Particulars, address, In Lining Department. In Cloth Department. In Upholstering Department. 


J ONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati or Chicago. BARR’S BLOcCE. 


FOURTH STREET. 


COLLEGIATE meee eee 
Grammar School and Gymnasium | 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 
44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


fer Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4} 


L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. ‘THIRD STREET. 
7 Fourth to Third-St., Vine.and St. Charles-Sts., St. Louis. 
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